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boliday Wotes 








MiMand Railway Arrangements,—Once again the August 
Bank Holiday is upon us—the most popular week-end holiday of the 
year. And popular not alone with the Londoner. He rushes to sea and 
moor, but the announcements of the Midland Railway Company remind 
us that the London Londoners fly from is the Mecca of crowds of 
Provincials intent upon seeing and enjoying the metropolis of the Empire. 
From Leicester and St. Albans, from Birmingham and Manchester, from 
Lincoln and Carlisle, and a host of other places the Midland will run 
its cheap excursion trains to London on Saturday next. Londoners will 
especially value the Company’s arrangements for the early issue of tickets. 


To Paris and Holland.—Would you go to Paris? If so, the 
South-Eastern and Chatham Railway give you all you can want in the way 
of an excellent and cheap service vid Folkestone and Boulogne; and it 
has, moreover, its cheap tickets for Brussels, Ostend and Holland. The 
Company’s announcement appears in another column. 


To the Sea.—Here is news for them that are sojourning by the 
Southern sea. The London, Brighton and South Coast Railway Company 
have placed upon their summer service an express train which connects in 
both directions daily all the South Coast watering-places between Hastings 
and Portsmouth and greatly facilitates short day visits to the Isle of 
Wight. Cheap monthly tourist tickets are issued covering the entire coast 
between Hastings and the Isle of Wight. This, of course, will not 
seriously interfere with the time-honoured ‘‘ moonlight trip,” but it should 
prove a boon to holiday-makers who have experienced the difficulty of 
getting from one South Coast watering-place to another by the usual slow 
trains. 


A Luggage Concession. —Passengers on the London and South- 
Western Railway will be glad to know that they may now take luggage up 


| 





to the following weights without extra charge :—150 lbs. first class, 
120 lbs. second class, and 100 lbs. third class. This alteration will 
apply generally over the system of the company, but no alteration will be 
made in the arrangements at present in force as regards traffic to and 
from the Continent. A person who wishes to take more than 150 lbs. of 
luggage to the seaside is not intended by nature to travel. ‘* Little 
luggage,” says the adage, ‘little care.” 


Folkestone,—In point of quaintness and picturesqueness, ccupled 
with ‘* modern improvements ” for those who delight in them, Folkestone 
has practically no rival on the South coast. It might with justice be 
described as the Whitby of the South, the town itself being built on 
** seventy hills,” as Ingoldsby has it, and overshadowed by bold cliffs, 
upon which latter a sort of suburb of villas, hotels, and modern streets has 
sprung up. The bathing here is of the best and safest, there are lifts 
from the beach to the breezy Leas on the clifis, ample facilities exist fox 
golfing, cricketing, and boating, and in the season excursion vehicles ply 
to Sandgate, Hythe, Walmer, Dover, Canterbury, and other centres = 
while steamers run to various places on the neighbouring coast, and also- 
to Boulogne. The hotel and boarding-house accommodation is good and 
reasonable in the matter of terms. 


Berbill,—Bexhill is one of those watering places which have come 
to the front ‘‘all of a sudden” as it were. That it has come to stay 
nobody can doubt, for it is still rapidly growing, both in extent and public 
favour. Indeed, ‘‘New” Bexhill, with its admirably arranged bathing 
stations, bijou Kursaal, cycling track, and cricket fields, may be counted 
one of the most flourishing—as it is certainly one of the smartest—of our 
southern seaside resorts. It is the next-door neighbour of St. Leonards, 
so to say, and much cheaper and merrier. 





BUXTON 


Centre of the bicturesque Peak District. 


HOT MINERAL-WATER BATHS FOR GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, &c, 


NATURAL TEMPERATURE, 82° FAHRENHEIT. 


Finest Public Gardens at any Health Resort in Europe, with Pavilion, Theatre, Concert Hall, Tennis, Bowls, &c. 
Golf Links (18 holes). 


For ILLUSTRATED GUIDE, with Tariffs of the leading Hotels, Hydropathics, Boarding and Lodging Houses, send postage stamp to 
THE CLERK, COUNCIL OFFICES, TOWN HALL, BUXTON, DERBYSHIRE. 


DERBYSHIRE 


Highest Town in England. 
On the Mountain Limestone, 
1,000 feet above sea-level, 





Pure Air. Charming Scenery. 





Dbotels 


ABERYSTWITH.—The QUEEN’S HOTEL, faces the sea, 


_ _ and is lighted eee . The late Sir James Crarke, M.D., says: ‘A fort- 
night at Aberystwith is equal to a month at most watering-places.” Soft Atlantic 
breezes. Pure Water from Plinlimmon, and excellent drainage. For tariffs, &c., apply 
to W. H. PALMER, Proprietor. 


EXMOUTH, IMPERIAL HOTEL.—Unrivalled for Winter 


Residence. In private gardens facing the sea. Beautiful views. Lovely climate. 
Excellent cuisine. Good stabling. Perfect sanitation. East Devon Fox Hounds, 
Fishing, Yachting, Tennis, Golf, &c. Under the management of the proprietor, 

H. W. HAYWARD. 





AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO.—Airy site overlooking 


Sea. Every form of Bath. Massage. 


BATH.—LANSDOWN GROVE HOTEL. Desirable 


residence, in beautifully wooded grounds, 400 feet above sea level, facing south, 

and protected from north and east, Air dry and bracing. Assembly and Pump Rooms 

eee ee Game, Omnibus free to and from Hot Mineral Baths. illiards, 
‘ennis Lawn. 








BEMBRIDGE, Isle of Wight.—ROYAL SPITHEAD 
HOTEL. Grounds adjoin the sea. ead-quarters of Royal Isle of Wight Golf 
Club. Sailing Club. Inclusive terms, if desired. Sanitary certificate. 
Captain HAWKES, Proprietor. 


BOSCOMBE, Bournemouth.—_THE CHINE HOTEL. 
Moderate inclusive charges. Only hotel on the cliff facing south, with uninter- 
rupted and magnificent sea views. French Chef. Superior Cuisine. 
Miss BARNETT, Manageress. 


BRIGHTON GRAND HOTEL, in centre of splendid sea 

front ; electric light throughout ; lift to all floors; bicycle room. Inclusive daily 
terms from 12s. 6d. Hobden’s Royal Sea Water Baths on special terms.—For par- 
ticulars apply MANAGER. 


BRIGHTON.—QUEEN’S HOTEL, facing sea, central 


_ Position. First-class moderate tariff. Electric light. Bath rooms. Excellent 
cuisine. Best wines. Trunk Telephone (N 124). 
S. S. TITT, Proprietor. 














FOLKESTONE, BATES HOTEL.—Oldest established and 
most select Family Hotel in Folkestone. Good cooking, comfort, quiet, and good 
attention. Centrally situated, with extensive sea view, Private Gardens adjoining the 
Leas. Electric Light throughout. Tariff on application. 
GIRONIMO & PILCHER, Proprietors. 


LYNMOUTH, N. Devon.—THE TORS HOTEL.— 
En p. from 10s, 6d. ; 300 ft. above the sea; the only Hotel facing the Atlantic and 
the magnificent sunsets. 


MATLOCK.—DARLEY DALE HYDRO,—Situated in one 


of the most delightful spots of Derbyshire. Tennis, Golf, Fishing, Billiards. 
Terms from £2 2s. per week. Write for Prospectus. —W. ATKINS, Proprietor. 


NEWQUAY, CORNWALL.—HEADLAND HOTEL.—The 


largest and most palatial Hotel in the West of England, Every luxury, moderate 
charges. Electric light, lifts. Ocean view from every window. Splendid bathing 
beaches on shore of Hotel grounds, which comprise over five acres. Adjoining Golf 
Special express trains from Paddington. 











links. 


SOUTHSEA.—ROYAL BEACH MANSIONS HOTEL.— 


Largest in Southsea, splendidly situated on the beach; 300 yards nearer the sea 
than any other public hotel on the line of marine terraces. Entirel redecorated, Pas- 
senger lift. pecial terms en fension for winter months, ntirely under new 
management.—M. ECCLES, Manageress. 
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FOR FRANCE 





FROM GERMANY 











(Lustige Blittes. [Lustige Blitter. 


Rvussta,—Sit up like a good little bow-wow ; 
This dinner, of course, is my show-ow. 
When I’ve finished, perhaps, 
A selection of scraps 
To you, little doggie, I'll throw-ow. 


J. B.—When I chance to look over the wall, 
I see things that fill me with gall ; 
In sunshine or shade, 
Vast armies parade, 
And mine is so deucedly small. 





MIDLAND RAILWAY. 


BANK HOLIDAY EXCURSIONS 


From ST. PANCRAS, CITY STATIONS, WOOLWICH, 
GREENWICH, ce. 








SCOTLAND. 


* FRIDAY, August 3rd, to EDINBURGH, GLASGOW, Dumfries, 
Ayr, Stirling, Perth, Dundee, Aberdeen, and ALL PARTS OF SCOT- 
LAND, allowing of return up to 16 days. 


PROVINCIAL TOWNS AND SEASIDE. 


* FRIDAY MIDNIGHT, August 3rd, for 3, 6, or 7 days, and on 
Saturday midnight, August 4th, for 2, 5, or 6 days, to LEICESTER, 
NOTTINGHAM, MANCHESTER, Stockport, LIVERPOOL, SHEF- 
FIELD, LEEDS, BRADFORD, &c. 


* SATURDAY, August 4th, to BIRMINGHAM, Nuneaton, Hinck- 
ley, Walsall, Wolverhampton, MATLOCK, BUXTON, MANCHES- 
TER, LIVERPOOL, Blackpool, Sheffield, Leeds, Bradford, Hull, 
SCARBORO’, MOKECAMBE, THE LAKE DISTRICT, and other 
HOLIDAY RESORTS in Derbyshire, Lancashire, Yorkshire, and the 
North-Eastern District, &c., returning on August 6, 9, or 10. 


* Bookings from Woolwich and Greenwich by these trains. 


MONDAY, August 6th, to SOUTHEND-ON-SEA, ST. ALBAN’S, 
HARPENDEN, LUTON, BEDFORD, KETTERING, LEICESTER, 
BIRMINGHAM, Loughboro’, NOTTINGHAM, Stockport, and MAN- 
CHESTER ; returning as per bills. 


SUMMER SEASON EXCURSIONS. 


For particulars of Season Excursions to ENGLISH LAKE DIS- 
TRICT, THE ISLE OF MAN, MORECAMBE, LANCASTER, 
LIVERPOOL, SOUTHPORT, BLACKPOOL, MATLOCK, BUX- 
TON, SCARBORO’", BRIDLINGTON, the NORTH OF ENGLAND 
and SCOTLAND, see special bills. 


A FORTNIGHT IN IRELAND. 


CHEAP TICKETS are now issued to DUBLIN and South of 
Ireland, LONDONDERRY, BELFAST, PORTRUSH, and _ the 
NORTH OF IRELAND. See bills for times, fares, routes, &c. 


CHEAP WEEK-END TICKETS 


are now issued every Friday and Saturday from LONDON (ST. 
PANCRAS) and other principal Midland Stations to the CHIEF SEA- 








SIDE AND INLAND HOLIDAY RESORTS, including the Peak 
District of Derbyshire, Yorkshire, the North-East Coast, Glasgow, Edin- 
burgh, Dumfries, Ayr, Kilmarnock, Greenock, Melrose, Perth, Dundee, 
Aberdeen, &c., &c., available for return on the following Sunday (where 
Train Service permits), Monday or Tuesday. Tickets issued on Augvs: 
3rd and 4th will be available for return up to August 8th. 


TICKETS, WEEK-END EXCURSION PROGRAMMES, BILLS, 
&c., may be had at the MIDLAND STATIONS and CITY BOOKING 
OFFICES, and from Thos, Cook & Son, Ludgate Circus, and Branch 
Offices. 

GEO. H. TURNER, General Manager. 


SOUTH-EASTERN & CHATHAM RAILWAY, 


AUGUST BANK HOLIDAY. 
PARIS AND BACK FOR 30s. 


ARIS EXHIBITION.—Cheap 14 Day Excursions, leaving CHARING 
CROSS and CANNON STREET at 2.45 p.m. on FRIDAY, 
SATURDAY, SUNDAY and MONDAY, AUGUST 3rd, 4th, 5th, and 
6th, via FOLKESTONE and BOULOGNE; also 9 P.M. from CHAR- 
ING CROSS, VICTORIA, CANNON STREET and HOLBORN, 
via DOVER and CALAIS. Return Fares: 58s. 4d. Ist Class; 37s. 6d. 
2nd Class; 30s. 3rd Class. The 1st and 2nd Class Tickets are also avail- 
able by 9 A.M. Service via Calais, or 10 A.M. Service via Boulogne, on 
Saturday, August 4th. Returning at 3.30 P.M. via BOULOGNE or 
9.0 P.M. via CALAIS on any day within the time for which the Tickets 
are available. 

CHEAP TICKETS available for certain specified periods will be 
issued to BOULOGNE, BRUSSELS, CALAIS, OSTEND and 
HOLLAND during the Holidays. 

CHEAP DAY EXCURSIONS will be run on SUNDAY, AUGUST 
5th, and BANK HOLIDAY, from the principal LONDON STATIONS 
to ASHFORD, CANTERBURY, DEAL, TUNBRIDGE WELLS, 
HASTINGS, WHITSTABLE, HERNE BAY, BIRCHINGTON, 
WESTGATE, RAMSGATE, BROADSTAIRS, MARGATE, HYTHE, 
FOLKESTONE, DOVER, SHEERNESS, &c. 

CHEAP AFTERNOON EXCURSIONS on SUNDAY, AUGUST 
5th, from. certain LONDON STATIONS to SHEERNESS (including 
Two Hours’ Trip to Sea, but number limited), WHITSTABLE and 
HERNE BAY. 

SPECIAL TRAINS will be run to GRAVESEND (for ROSHER- 
VILLE GARDENS), HAYES, BLACKHEATH, GREENWICH, &c. 

CRYSTAL PALACE (HIGH LEVEL) on BANK HOLIDAY. 
Return Fare from London, including admission, Is. 6d., 3rd Class. 

For full particulars of the above Excursions, Extension of Time for 
certain Return Tickets, Alterations in Train Services, &c., see Special 
Holiday Programme and Bills. 

ALFRED WILLIS, General Manager. 
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ROYAL PALACE HOTEL, 
Ss i, 





























A HIGH- CLASS MODERN ‘HOTEL. 


Post and Telegraph Offices in the Hotel. 
Salon de Coiffure. Electric Omnibuses meet Passengers at the Pier and Station. 


ELECTRIC TRAMWAYS RUN FROM CASINO TO HOTEL UP TO 71 AM. 


Special arrangements made for long visits and for large parties. 





OPENED 1899. SITUATED ON THE DIGUE. 


Tariff Moderate. Pension. Restaurant Fin. Every Modern Improvement.. 


Director: Mons. LUIGI STEINSCHNEIDER, 


Of the GHEZIREH PALACE, CAIRO. 





























DiREcTOR !— 


FIRST-CLASS. HOTEL AND RESTAURANT. Mons. J. F. WALTHER, of the Riviera Palace, Cimiez, Nice. 








CHATEAU ROYAL D’ARDENNE. 
Thousands of Acres of Forest and Stream. Delicious Air. Ideal Holiday Resort from June to October. 
Tariff Moderate. Pension. 











To reserve Accommodation, for further Details of above three Hotels and Tariffs, apply 


INTERNATIONAL SLEEPING CAR COMPANY, 14 Cockspur St., S.W. 
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NOTES 
DISSOLUTION 


LIBERAL GENERAL E.ectors. ‘* Who shall lead us ?” 

Sir R. Rerp. ‘ My right hon. friend the member for 
Stirling is my leader, and in my opinion the only leader of 
the Liberal party.” 

Sir H. C.-B., M.P. ror Stiriinc. ‘f Yes—and I have 
really not resigned.” 

LisERAL GENERAL Exectors. ‘But who will lead 
Grey and Lawson and the others? And who will lead 
Rosebery ?” 


Tue world still awaits the Yes or No of China. The 
incomprehensible Yellow man will not speak, or if he speak 
it is with two tongues. He holds the nations in suspense 
like a fish on a hook. For him truth is a thing to juggle 
with, and murder a medium of international barter. The 
gates of his country present the most astounding spectacle 
the world ever saw. They are besieged, and in part held, 
by Christian nations clamouring for an answer: Are our 
peoples in your capital dead or alive? And the Yellow 
man, as calm as if he were being asked about a favourite 
cat, says variously: dead, alive, sure to be alive, well 
looked after, coming down soon to see you, and so forth. 
He adjusts his bland countenance to each Power in turn 
with a sweetly innocent appeal for mediation, and to the 
urgent American he hands an undated cipher telegram from 
Mr. Conger. The blandest Chinaman of them all, Li 
Hung Chang, leaves his province and proceeds to 
Shanghai, explaining to the Consuls that he is on his way 
to Pekin to see to the comfort of the Ministers. To the 
disconcerting question: From whom have you your 
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powers—from the Emperor or the Dowager Empress? 
he answers comprehensively: From both. Conflicting 
rumours, statements, and telegrams from Shanghai, 
Chifu, Tientsin provide for the daily newspaper a: puzzle 
of fateful fascination, but amid it all there is one Fact. 
At Pekin at this moment one thousand foreigners are dead, 
or safe, or part dead, part safe ; yet between this one 
Fact and the world stands the inscrutable Yellow man, 
juggling with truth and the primal sentiments of 
humanity. And the pity of it is that in their deceptions 
and thievings and lyings in China the Ministries of 
Christian nations have set the Chinaman an example which 
he has only too readily adopted and even bettered. 


THE events of the week in regard to China, as dis- 
tinguished from surmise and rumour, go into small com- 
pass. Of principal significance is the reply received in 
Washington on July 20, and believed there to be genuine, 
from Mr. Conger in Pekin. It is a telegram in private 
cipher and bears date July 18. That date, however, may 
have been affixed by a telegraph official. The message 
represents the Minister as being in the British Legation 
under shot and shell, and in need of quick relief if he 
was to escape alive. On July 20 President Loubet re- 
ceived a telegram from the Chinese Emperor requesting 
the intervention of France, to which the proper reply was 
made that no answer could be given until the safety of the 
French Minister was authenticated. An Imperial Edict 
followed on July 22 categorically declaring that on the 
18th all the Foreign Ministers (except the murdered 
representative of Germany) were safe and sound and 
under the care of the Imperial Court. On the 23rd the 
Chinese Minister in London and Sir Halliday Macartney, 
the Secretary of the Legation, pledged their word that 
the Ministers were well. Following that, our Consul at 
Tientsin telegraphed stating that he had received a 
letter from Sir Claude MacDonald, dated Pekin, July 4, 
asking for relief, and stating there were forty-four dead in 
the British Legation and about double that number 
wounded. But this accumulation of assertion has not dis- 
pelled European incredulity as to the safety of the 
Legations. Li Hung Chang arrived at Shanghai on 
July 21, but failed to ingratiate himself with the Consuls, 
who declined his invitation to lunch. They keep urging 
him to open up communications with the Ministers. On 
his part he represents the extreme peril in which Ministers 
will be placed by any Allied advance on Pekin, the 
assumption being that the Ministers are virtually being 
held as hostages. This, of course, will not check for a 
moment the Allied preparations for an advance, the date 
of which is given as about August 1. Who is to lead 
does not yet appear, but it seems that the control of the 
Tientsin railway was given to the Russians by a majority 
vote of the Admirals, the British and American Admirals 
dissenting. Authentic news from Manchuria is scarce, 
and the nature of the Chinese force doubtful ; but Russia’s 
task there is not a formidable-one. Of the situation in 
the Yangtsze there is no further authentic news. 


In Parliament we get no light on China from the 
Liberal front bench, but Mr. James Bryce, an ex-Cabinet 
Minister, has been telling the United States public what 
to expect in the Far East. He is under no delusion. 
When the Powers in concert have done the immediate 
police work of the moment ‘their jealousies will revive, 
and the struggle between their réspective schemes and 
interests, which has been going on for years past, may 
pass into a more acute phase. They will probably be 
obliged to choose some one to sit upon the throne; and 
the candidate favoured by any one of them may be sus- 
pected by the others. If the monarch is personally insig- 
nificant, as is likely to be the case, they will have to choose 
advisers for him to rule in his name. Will they be able 
to agree in the choice of such advisers? The intrigues 
that have made the history of their relations with the 
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Sultan for many years past, and that have been so active 
at Pekin itself for the last few years, may be far less full 
of trouble and danger than those of which the Imperial 
court will in future be the scene. There is nothing in 
politics so difficult, nothing so prolific of misunderstandings 
and suspicions which may ultimately lead to war, as the 
attempt of several mutually jealous Powers to exercise 
a joint control over some other Government or territory. 
And it is chiefly for this reason that those in Europe who 
look beyond the immediate business of rescue and pro- 
tection into the problems which the future must bring 
upon us, and bring before long, deem those problems to 
be among the hardest which statesmen have in our days 
been called upon to face.” So Mr. Bryce tells the New 
York Lvening Post. 


Mr. Rivcuie offered wise counsel in the House of 
Commons on Thursday last to the servants of the Great 
Eastern Railway, and, going one better, the Editor of 
the Daily News was able to announce on Friday morning 
that, acting as a friendly go-between, he had brought 
Company and workmen together and averted a strike. 
The threatened deadlock between the directors and the 
men was on a question of form. The men make a claim 
for higher wages, and the directors were willing to hear 
their reasons, but they declined to receive in a body the 
delegates appointed by the Amalgamated Society of Rail- 
way Servants. They were prepared to listen to freely 
chosen representatives of their servants in sections of 
each class of work. For the men to threaten a strike on 
a technicality was not wise; and Mr. Ritchie did well to 
lay down as a first condition of any aid from the Board 
of Trade in settling the dispute, that all idea of ceasing 
work should be abandoned. That end, thanks primarily 
to Mr. E. T. Cook and the Dazly News, is now secured. 
The men will elect their own delegates, unionist or non- 
unionist, in open meeting, and these delegates will meet 
the directors, grade by grade, next week. It seems so 
simple and so sensible now it is accomplished. In such cases 
both men and directors are apt to forget that their pro- 
sperity depends upon the public convenience. In the case of 
a railway company the question of public convenience is so 
important as to justify almost any means to obviate a 
strike. It ought to be possible for the Board of Trade to 
step in compulsorily, in case of the failure of the parties to 
agree, and by calm and skilled adjudication lay down its 
conditions. What higher function can a Board of Trade 
aspire to? In a law-respecting country like this, it would 
take but a short time for the Board of Trade to acquire an 
authority, in all trade disputes, which all men would natu- 
rally respect. Meanwhile let us be thankful for the 
journalist who is also much of a statesman. 


IT may seem ungracious to cavil at the election into 
the Royal Academy of Mr. Joseph Farquharson. Mr. 
Farquharson is very popular for his social qualities, and 
paints, no doubt, as well as he is able; but it must be 
remembered that these elections are competitive, and this 
choice is to the exclusion of any number of artists of far 
greater achievements. Mr. Farquharson’s pictures at 
their best are compact mainly of those negatively good 
qualities that any one may possess who seeks them. His 
is the sort of work that may cut a certain figure if backed 
by money and social charm. It would be idle to pretend 
that in artistic distinction he could possibly take pre- 
cedence of Stott, or Mark Fisher, or Aumonier, or 
Lorimer, to mention but a few. 


Tue Pacific cable has at last, thanks largely to the 
persistent pressure from Canada, reached the tendering 
stage. At least, invitations to tender are out. But ex- 
perts, who should know if any one does, say that the 
Pacific Cable Committee is face to face with an even 
greater obstacle than any over which it has been puzzling 
these many weary months. Where, ask these experts, 
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are tenderers for the Pacific cable to get their gutta- 
percha? The Eastern cable group have seemingly stolen 
one more march upon the Pacific Cable Committee; they 
have at least, so it is said, given out orders for something 
like 14,000 knots of cable. As the result of this and other 
large orders, the price of gutta-percha has so jumped up 
and the sources of production are so choked that no 
responsible firm is expected now to give a fixed price or 
a fixed time for completion of the Pacific cable. If this be 


‘so, what becomes of the Pacific cable and, for that matter, 


of the foresight and business aptitude of the Pacific Cable 
Committee ? The last day for the reception of tenders is 
Tuesday, August 14, and we should therefore soon see 
these expert assertions put to the test. Meanwhile Mr. 
Hanbury has informed Sir Edward Sassoon that the Cables 
of the Empire Inquiry is to be undertaken by represen- 
tatives of the Board of Trade, the Post Office, the Treasury, 
the Admiralty, and the India, Colonial, and War Offices. 
But Permanent Officialdom is too much involved in the 
cable chaos ever to show the way out. That must be 
done by open, above-board, searching investigation. 


Tue Admiralty continue to give evidence of their good 
intentions so far as the old ships lying in the Reserve are 
concerned, At present no fewer than six ships, which 
have for years past been considered fit only for the 
knacker’s yard, but some of which have, on paper, been 
regarded as effective, are in process of adaptation. The 
Belleisle, which has stood the test of shot and shell, is 
being brought forward to ascertain whether she can be 
blown up by her own torpedoes, that, charged for action, 
are to be fired at by modern artillery. The Warrior and 
the /nvincible are to be converted into depét store ships 
for the torpedo craft. The Ruby is being converted into a 
coal hulk. The Hector has already become the central 
school of wireless telegraphy. The Achilles is being 
adapted to the needs of a receiving ship at Malta. We 
have thus six warships, all of which were of the first class 
in their day, long since outclassed, but found available for 
modern needs. Yet it cannot be said that the Admiralty 
have manifested the highest wisdom in their choice in each 
case. For instance, the Achilles, which is 350 feet long, is 
to be moored in a tideless creek 600 feet wide. The 
LVelson is 100 feet shorter and affords far better accommo- 
dation than the Hibernia, which the Achilles is to super- 
sede, while there is very little difference in the internal 
accommodation of the two ships. The choice of the 
Achilles shows that the Admiralty have overlooked the 
danger to the health of Malta by the blocking of the creek ; 
while it is about time the old Melson found a new title, and 
that the name of the greatest of all admirals should be 
given to a modern ship of real fighting power. At the 
same time it must be acknowledged that my lords are 
doing their best to show that by not destroying a vessel 
as soon as she has lost her fighting value they have been 
actuated by sound prudence. 


THE enrolment of the City of London Imperial 
Volunteers was treated in some quarters as a very pretty 
piece of sentiment. So likewise was the outburst of 
patriotism among the Volunteer force generally. ‘‘It is 
just as well to encourage them, but they are not 
soldiers”; or, ‘‘ they will do well enough to guard com- 
munications near the base,” are specimens of the observa- 
tions made. Lord Roberts knows a soldier when he sees 
him by this time, and can distinguish between deeds and 
shouting. When, therefore, he set the C.I.V. (for 
example) in the van, kept it there, and commended it— 
horse, foot, and artillery—for its efficiency, he dealt a 
shrewd blow at the narrow Army prejudice against 
citizen soldiers. This practical approbation of the 
work of this regiment, of the Yeomanry, and the 
Colonists (who are in a high sense Volunteers) will 
have far-reaching effects when the time comes to weld 
our standing Army and our home force of citizens 
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into one effective army for defence and offence, for 
home and Empire. The days of official cold-shouldering 
cannot recur in the regenerate days to come, for it is now 
proved that the Volunteers are composed of the very finest 
fighting stuff our race can produce. Witness, among 
many other evidences, the recommendation of Private 
Martin Hanlon of the C.I.V. for the Victoria Cross. The 
defects which were predicted to flow from the admixture 
of classes in the ranks of the Volunteers are now seen to 
be groundless. Rather in that higher intelligence and 
independence we have a basis upon which patriotism is 
most securely built. All this must be remembered and 
availed of when the hour of a reorganised national Army 
arrives. 


THERE can be only one opinion as to the wisdom of 
not holding a memorial service for those whom we fear to 
have perished in China while the smallest vestige of hope 
for their ultimate safety remains, and the Dean of St. 
Paul’s might have spared us his rather gruesome intimation 
to the effect that the tickets already issued will be ‘‘ avail- 
able later.” On the other hand, might not the authorities 
hold a service of intercession for those who are in dire 
peril, and also for the peace of nations? At the same 
time, we hope that the Archbishops will not think it neces- 
sary to compose ‘‘ special collects” after the lamentable 
pattern of those issued at the beginning of the South 
African war. Their efforts to better the simple language 
of the Prayer-book are not likely to be successful. ‘‘ That 
it may please Thee to succour, help, and comfort all that 
are in danger, necessity, and tribulation.” ‘‘ That it may 
please Thee to give to all nations unity, peace, and 
concord.” . . . . how can they word more fitly what must 
be the heartfelt prayer of every Briton to-day ? 


SomE indication of the critical situation in the rural 
districts is afforded by the latest report from the Agri- 
cultural correspondent of the Board of Trade Labour 
Department. He records that in 134 Poor-law Unions in 
the Midland, Eastern, Southern, and South-Western 
counties the wages of 64 per cent. of the farm servants 
have been increased by sums varying from sixpence to a 
couple of shillings a week. This is a most significant fact, 
since farming prospects are not of a kind to justify any 
increase of expense. Moreover, machinery enables a vast 
number of men to be dispensed with. The rise is due 
entirely to the scarcity of labour caused by the migration 
of villagers to town. Nor can we believe they will ever 
go back to fill their ancient positions. In the little king- 
dom of Wiirtemberg, as has just been shown in a newly 
issued report, the movement was checked by creating 
small holdings; the same kind of tenure proved effective 
in Denmark, and to re-establish these in England is 
evidently the one resource left to statesmanship. 


Tue Duke of Devonshire on Wednesday gave away 
the prizes at Bigods. This is an institution created by 
the Countess of Warwick in the middle of Essex—to wit, 
three miles from the famous village of Dunmow. Here 
an ancient hall or mansion house is turned into a school 
and equipped with all the necessaries for imparting such 
an education as is recommended by Sir W. Hart Dyke, 
Mr. Hobhouse, and their committee. That is to say, in 
addition to being furnished with the requisites of an 
ordinary science school, which it was originally meant to 
be, it has garden plots, a dairy, bees, and poultry, so that 
the pupils may there and then be taught the arts and 
crafts of gardening, poultry-rearing and butter-making. 
By his presence, and still more by his speech, the Duke of 
Devonshire showed that, more or less, this is the Govern- 
ment ideal of rural education. His difficulties apparently 
lie in carrying it into practice. He related his own 
experience in Derbyshire, where all the best boys when they 
leave school want to go into the service of a great railway 
company, while all the girls want to go to be dressmakers 
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and milliners in the great manufacturing towns of 
Lancashire ; instead of qualifying themselves to be farmers’ 
wives, or to take part in the management of the dairy, the 
garden, and the orchard, they rush to mew themselves up 
in stuffy workshops in great manufacturing towns.’ The 
Duke laments this ; so do we, and we have a right to ask 
that the Duke as President of the Council shall do more 
than he has yet done to remedy it. Certainly at Bigods 
Lady Warwick is giving the children of poor parents what 
they very much need ; the worst of it is that she is doing 
so at considerable expense, and unfortunately every parish 
in England does not possess so generous a benefactor. 


Law and medicine have long since found that com- 
bination is necessary for upholding the professional status 
and for self-help ; and it is a matter for surprise that the 
teaching profession has not followed suit. There are, 
however, three sectional associations : the Nationat Union 
of Teachers, both head and assistant, in primary schools ; 
the Incorporated Association of Headmasters; and the 
Assistant Masters’ Association. The first is a very power- 
ful body, and has a member of Parliament of its own, 
Mr. Yoxall; but it approximates to the trades union 
more closely than is for the public good. The other two 
are fairly representative, but their power and usefulness 
would be greatly increased if the chief public schools could 
be aroused from their drowse of self-contentment. As it 
is, both bodies had influence in drafting the Board of 
Education Bill, and in getting a court appointed by the 
Charity Commission to inquire into the notorious Grantham 
case. Weare glad to note that the public schools have 
lately begun to stir, and the Assistant Masters’ Associa- 
tion at least is getting a firm hold upon them. This is 
encouraging, and perhaps we may hope to see before long 
a united body of teachers from Secondary schools, which 
would be a useful weapon in the hands of the Minister of 
Education. 


It appears that Dr. Warre’s scheme for military train- 
ing in Secondary schools has been submitted to several 
headmasters for their opinion. Most of them are against 
compulsion, most in favour of strengthening the school 
Volunteer corps; but there is a vagueness about their 
replies which makes them of little practical use. They are 
clearly waiting to see which way the parents will jump. 
No one except Mr. Millington touches the question of 
principle. It is strange that every writer seems to ignore 
the five or six hundred small endowed schools in this 
country. These are too poor to pay for a Volunteer 
corps, and yet they contain forty or fifty thousand boys. 
And only Rossall seems to have the wise rule that boys 
who do not belong to the corps are compelled to learn 
their drill all the same. While reserving our opinion for 
the moment on Dr. Warre’s scheme as a whole, we main- 
tain strongly that every boy in these schools should learn 
his drill, the use of a rifle, and how to ride a horse; and 
that, as the great majority of schools cannot afford the 
last two, the duty of providing for them somehow lies 
with the Government. 


Tue important case of Walter v. Lane in the House of 
Lords has at length come to an end, so far as argument is 
concerned. The Lords have reserved judgment. If one 
may draw inferences from the general turn of events 
throughout counsel’s argument, the House is likely to be 
some time before delivering judgment, and it seems not 
improbable that the judgment will not be unanimous. 
The question involved is, of course, whether or not copy- 
right can exist in respect of verbatim reports of speeches 
in the reporter or in the newspaper for which he reports. 
Mr. Birrell, for the publishers, relied mainly upon the 
point that there could not be two authors, that the reporter 
used no skill in making the report, and therefore that he 
could not be the author. Mr. Birrell allowed a photo- 
grapher to be an author in virtue of his skill in the arrange- 
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ment of position and drapery and the disposition of light. 
Lord Davey, however, in the case of an auditor and 
reporter of a recitation, seemed to think that each would 
have his own copyright. The argument drifted very con- 
siderably in places, and at one point the Chancellor brought 
everybody back with the remark that the discussion was 
becoming ‘‘academical.” So we should think. 


SHOULD MISSIONARY WORK CEASE? 
THE NONCONFORMIST VIEW 


I.—By ALBERT SPICER, M.P. 
(Treasurer of the London Missionary Society) 


In reply to your letter asking me to give you a state- 
ment of my views respecting the question which you say 
has been raised in the minds of many Churchmen owing 
to Lord Salisbury’s speech at Exeter Hall, coupled with 
the present state of affairs in China, as to whether the 
Churches should persist in their missionary efforts abroad, 
I would say— 

First, I think all missionaries and missionary societies 
may with advantage take heed of Lord Salisbury’s words. 
I have always been an advocate of the policy of having as 
little to do as possible in foreign missionary work with 
Governments. 

I have felt that as we do not consult Governments 
before our missionaries go forth, we should be prepared to 
act more in harmony with the spirit of Ezra of old, who 
when called upon to undertake a journey attended by 
many risks, was unwilling to ask a convoy for the pilgrim 
band, and has left on record as his reason, ‘‘ For I was 
ashamed to require of the king a band of soldiers and 
horsemen to help us against the enemy in the way; be- 
cause we had spoken unto the king, saying, The hand of 
our God is upon all them for good that seek Him; but 
His power and His wrath is against all them that forsake 
Him.” 

With regard to the second part of your question there 
can be only one reply on the part of Christian men. 
Foreign mission work was never commenced as the result 
of worldly wisdom for worldly profit and advantage, but 
simply because Christian men heard Christ’s command : 
‘Go ye into all the world and preach the Gospel to the 
whole creation!” and were ready to obey. 

Under these circumstances it is not a question of 
difficulty and danger, but simply one of obedience to a 
Divine call. 

Of course, I admit at once that to those who do not 
accept Christ as Saviour and Redeemer, Foreign Mission 
work does not appeal. These may have aided the work 
because of the splendid service many missionaries have 
rendered to the cause of discovery, of civilisation, of edu- 
cation, and a multitude of other advantages which must 
accompany the work and residence of picked men and 
women who have gone out to lands beyond the seas amidst 
strange peoples, not for their own advancement or gain, 
but simply for the good of the people in whose midst they 
have settled, but your question would naturally come from 
such friends, and they might well ask themselves whether 
in the face of such difficulties as exist in China at the 
present moment missions should be continued. 

The missionary spirit has not, it must be remembered, 
been kept alive by the friends to whom I have referred, 
and the difficulties which exist to-day in China do not 
present themselves to those who, as Christian men and 
women, are believers in Foreign Missions because, having 
accepted Christ as King and Redeemer, they have simply 
tried to obey the command, not looking to Governments 
for aid and protection, but solely to Him in whose name 
they go. 

It is this faith that has sustained and kept all our 
Missionary Societies during the last 100 years, and as one 
who has been for the last twenty-five years very closely 
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associated with one of them in home administration, and 
has also had the privilege of seeing the work in India and 
some parts of the South Seas, I am thankful for all they 
have accomplished, and I am quite sure that existing 
difficulties in China will only call forth more courage and 
determination to continue in the great enterprise to which 
we have been called, and at the same time honoured by 
being allowed to take a part. ALBERT SPICER. 


IIl.—By the Rev. Dr. J. GUINNESS ROGERS 


The remarks of Lord Salisbury on the relations between 
Christian missions and international politics have hardly 
received the attention they deserved. It is not to be 
forgotten that the Premier spoke as a friend of the 
missionary at a great Bicentenary gathering of the 
S.P.G., and up to a certain point his counsels, although 
they may not be very palatable to men whose enthusiasm 
absolutely refuses to be bound by any ordinary restraint, 
yet will command the assent of all who have any claim to 
missionary statesmanship. To the former class the 
suggestions as to the need of caution and prudence may 
seem to resemble too much taking counsel with flesh and 
blood, and would probably be met by the reply that they 
could not be disobedient to the heavenly vision. 

It is impossible, however, to treat facts with this 
absolute indifference. There could be few more serious 
hindrances to the real work of the missionary than wars 
which in any way could be traced to his action, whatever 
their ultimate result might be. But there is really in the 
suggestion of such considerations as these nothing which 
need greatly trouble the directors of our societies. So far 
as this country is concerned, I do not know a war that 
can fairly be regarded as the result of missionary opera- 
tions, and no one who is acquainted with the boards of 
our great societies could doubt that they are intensely 
anxious to avoid all political complications. Neverthe- 
less, whenever war breaks out in any region where 
missionaries are active, they are sure to be burdened with 
a certain measure of responsibility. Thus in Africa Mr. 
Secretary Reitz, in his manifesto entitled ‘‘ A Century of 
Wrong,” insists that the agents of the London Missionary 
Society were emissaries of the British Government, and 
that to them might be traced the original differences 
between Boer and Briton. So is it ever, and yet we doubt 
whether even those who indulge in these criticisms would 
be prepared to recommend the Christian Church to 
abandon missionary work. The utmost that can be done 
is to bring home as clearly as possible to all engaged in 
the work the necessity for remembering the changing 


‘conditions under which it has to be done as compared 


with those under which medizval missionaries laboured. 
The missionary cannot stand alone, and as his action may 
involve gravest consequences, itis absurd for any one to 
say that he must simply obey the promptings of his own 
zeal. But there are considerations on the other side 
which ought not to be overlooked by those who are 
so ready to give sagacious counsels to men who are 
inspired by a faith. 

Feeling that Lord Salisbury’s advice was in the main 
sound, and certainly that it was dictated by a regard to the 
real interest of missions, I the more regret his observations 
as to the almost desperate character, as he seemed to esteem 
it, of attempts to convert certain nations, especially Mo- 
hammedan ones. A missionary society cannot afford to 
spell the word impossible. It has been taught that with 
God all things are possible, and while, therefore, its 
managers exercise all needful prudence, they are not to be 
deterred from prosecuting a great enterprise because of 
the difficulties with which it is surrounded. After all the 
politician and the Christian enthusiast look at these 
questions from entirely different standpoints, and though 
the latter may have something to learn from the former, 
he cannot allow his action to be entirely controlled by 
him. J. Guinness Rocers. 


The Bishop of London will express his views on this subject in our next issue. 
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TO THE MAN OF THE HOUR 


I 


DEAR Mr. Chamberlain, 

Friend and companion 

Of my long-lost youth, 

We will fan each other 

And exchange a few remarks 

About the weather. 

[Two bottomless lemon squashes, please, waiter, 
And Mr. Chamberlain will take three straws.] 


Il 
Phew ! 
Ill 


As you very justly observe— 
(Would you mind fanning me a little louder, please ?) 
As you very justly observe, Mr. Chamberlain, 
It zs a trifle warm ; 
But then you know there is an old rhyme 
Which says : 
“ Whether it’s cold, 
Or whether it’s hot, 
We've got to weather it 
Whether or not ”— 
No—Dickens did not write that rhyme; 
Dickens wrote “ The Ivy Green” 
And “The Expiring Frog.” 
Doubtless the frog expired 
On just such a day as this— 
That is to say, 
If there were such days as this 
In those days. 
IV 
But to proceed— 
“ Whether it’s cold, 
Or whether it’s hot, 
We've got to weather it 
Whether or not.” 
Herein, I maintain, 
Lies much wisdom, Mr. Chamberlain, 
And the weather now being hot 
Let us weather it like men. 
[Waiter—more ice, for the love of Heaven !] 


V 


Cooler in the House? 
Well, 1 should hope so— 
Much cooler than it used to be formerly, in fact. 
I can remember some pretty hot nights in that House, 
Mr. Chamberlain, 
Torrid, Transvaaly, Sir-Robert-Reidy nights, so to say, 
Benefit nights for Joey, as it were, 
BUT, 
You weathered ’em, my dear old friend, 
You weathered ’em : 
You did, by Jove ! 
Didn’t you? 
[Fill ’em again, waiter. ] 
VI 
And on Wednesday night last 
It was other people’s turn, as one might say. 
You began 
With “a clear issue.” 
You told ’em things 
And you rather bowled ’em ; 
And when you had shown ’em that “clear issue ” 
Balfour came along 
And crumpled ’em up, 
Sir Robert Reid’s “ Leader” and all. 
Of course, I know the General Election is coming on, 
And it was great business. 
[Two cigars—yes—well, I don’t mind, 
Though I don’t drink champagne as a rule. ] 


VII 
Ah, Mr. Chamberlain, my boy, 
I like you 


(You're rather scraping my nose with that fan) ; 
I like you, let me repeat. 
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You put up a chalk mark, 

You say “I am going here,” 

And whether it’s cold, 

Or whether it’s hot, 

There you go. 

This is politics, Mr. Chamberlain, 

The kind of straight-from-the shoulder politics 
That makes the true-blue Britisher admire you so, 
The kind of politics, too, 

That makes it so awkward for the other side. 
Which, of course, is important 

When the General Election is coming on ; 

I like you. 

Thank you for a most pleasant chat. 

Au revoir !— 

As they say in Birmingham. 

[Waiter—how much ?] 


A LITANY OF THE FLEET 


The following verses are taken from Mr. G. Stewart 
Bowles's ‘‘A Gun-Room Ditty Box,” which was published 
by Messrs. Cassell in 18¢8. If we except “A Fleet in 
Being,” the book is the prettiest expression that has hitherto 
appeared of the spirit which animates the British Navy of 
to-day, Mr. Bowles having, in fact, gone a long way to- 
wards doing for the Navy what Mr. Kipling and other 
writers have attempted to do for the Army. Yet, though 
Mr. Bowles’s book was welcomed by the critics as it de- 
served, it appears still to be in its first edition. Such is the 
gap between merit and popularity :— 


They scattered us across the seas 
And bandied us from shore to shore, 
And killed a few—in twos and threes— 
And wept, and sent a dozen more. 

Oh, Lord! They’ve plenty more! 


And swung and ripped and torn and swirled, 
Thy gales above, Thy depths below, 
Through all the Seas of all the World 
The slamming battle-squadrons go. 

Oh, Lord! They have to go! 


While we, on heaving bridge and rail, 
By Heaven and short experience led, 
Across the thunder of the gale 
Keep station on the next ahead. 

Oh, Lord! Two lights ahead! 


We know not who were Zeus’ sons, 
Nor names of gods and heroes fine, 
But we can take ten thousand tons 
And lift ’em, snorting, into line. 
Oh, Lord! In steady line! 


We know not who, in ancient days, 

Of Persia’s army led the van, 

But we can tell you twenty ways 

Of dealing with a drunken man. 
Oh, Lord! Beware the can! 


And we can dance and see the fun, 

And wonder at the Sea and Sky, 

And train and lay a turret-gun, 

And laugh and work and fight and die. 
Ah, Lord! All men must die! 


But if again the Day be near 

When Europe and the world shall know, 

May every signal flutter clear 

And—Heaven have mercy on the foe ! 
Oh, Lord! Receive that foe! 





A FORMER VICAR of Toller Porcorum, West Dorset, wished 
to bring home to his Sunday-school girls the idea of a “ guardian 
angel.” He asked them if they knew Mr. Shepherd, the railway- 
guard of the line that runs through Toller. Receiving an emphatic 
assent to this inquiry, and thinking the next step was assured, he 
said, “And what does Mr. Shepherd do?” The reply was, 
“Please sir, he do see that you don’t travel without a ticket.” 
Sir Robert Edgcumbe relates the story in the new Cornhill 
Magazine. 
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A WEEK OF EMPIRE 


The War in South Africa 


Lorp Roserts has started upon his third great advance 
after the usual interval of minute organisation and a 
certain impatience at home. The enemy has shrunk away 
to avoid envelopment ; and with only slight opposition 
French and Hutton have reached Naauwpoort, half-way 
to Machadodorp. Middleburg will be occupied forthwith, 
and then the advancing army will! pass into a well-watered 
region, amply supplied with cereals, and highly salubrious. 
Mr. Kruger and his burghers are on the road to Lyden- 
burg. Botha, it is said, desires to be taken fighting, and 
may thus afford the opportunity of a final defeat. Mr. 
Kruger has a strong desire not to be taken, and will yet 
give trouble. 

The ubiquitous force under De Wet continues its lively 
proceedings. It has been at various times defeated, 
routed, split up, and cowed ; but quickly turns up at some 
unexpected place to capture a supply train or convoy and 
the unsuspecting force guarding it. It is impossible to 
follow with any accuracy the movements of this rapidly- 
moving force. Its power of doing harm is limited, and it 
is questionable if it can keep its prisoners. In spite of it 
the Orange River Colony is being rapidly cleared and 
pacified. 


‘* Maiubafication ”’ 


The work before the Cape Legislature, which was 
opened on July 20 by Sir Alfred Milner, is momentous in 
the extreme, for upon the way in which that work is faced 
and done depends much of the history of South Africa. 
The Legislature is to be asked to sanction the appoint- 
ment of a special court with special powers to deal with 
leading rebels, and a Commission to dispose of the rank 
and file. The questions involved in this proposal formed 
a leading feature in the debate in the British House of 
Commons on Wednesday last. It cannot be said that the 
debate reached a high level on either side. It was full of 
petty points and the stalest of party recriminations. 
Every speaker seemed to speak beneath the shadow of the 
polling booth. To the plain man, who believes this country 
never parted with its overlordship in South Africa, and 
that we have been fighting for realities and not shadows, 
the attempt to prove that those British subjects who 
rebelled are not rebels, is mere futility. They entered the 
conflict to help to drive us into the sea. They accepted 
the issues, they must abide by the result. We think it 
will be found, however, that the special court and com- 
mission for dealing with rebels will act far below the limit 
of their powers. 

The constitution of the tribunals will in this respect 
be a factor of prime importance. They should be 
freed from all local influences; indeed, considering the 
part played by our Colonies in the war and the strong 
opinions they hold on the subject of loyalty to the Empire, 
the tribunals should, as we have before urged, be made 
truly Imperial in their representation. The presence of a 
representative from each of our great Colonies would be 
a just tribute to them and a guarantee of justice to those 
who have been rebels but may soon become contented 
Colonial subjects of the Empire. We note with interest 
that the old fallacious analogy between the rebelling 
Boers and the insurgent Canadians of Papineau’s day has 
seemingly been abandoned even by the Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
type of politician. No contrast could well be greater than 
that between the motives of the pro-Boer Dutch of the 
Cape and the French Canadians. The Canadians rose in 
protest against a galling tyranny; the Cape Dutch had 
no single grievance and joined in a war against the Mother 
State for the purpose of yet further extending tyranny. 
To concede that they were not rebels would be a ‘‘ majuba- 
fication” of the facts, to the discomfiture of all peaceful 
projects in South Africa. 
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Mr. Seddon’s Proposals 

The Colonies continue to outpace the Mother Country 
in their enthusiasm for a business-like Imperial unity. 
Witness the proposals put forward by Mr. Seddon, 
Premier of the New Zealand Parliament. These ardent 
young countries, with the enthusiasm of high destiny 
upon them, waste no time in vapid talk; they draw up 
well-thought-out schemes of national defence and send 
them home to the Imperial Government for considera- 
tion. Mr. Seddon, in his capacity as Minister of Defence, 
proposes to provide in New Zealand an Imperial reserve 
force of 10,000 good riders and shots for Imperial or 
Colonial service within defined limits. If all Australia 
sees her way to join in, an Australasian force of 50,000 
men could easily be raised, inclusive of a naval branch. 
The cost of maintenance and equipment would be appor- 
tioned between the home and colonial Governments on an 
equitable basis. 

It is right in many ways, as the Duke of Devonshire 
indicated in his speech to the British Empire League on 
Monday last, that the initiative in these projects should 
be left to the Colonies. We thus avoid the shadow of 
dictation, and leave for fuller and riper consideration the 
changes in the whole British constitution which must 
surely follow. The Colonies are proud of their ability to 
legislate ; they know their own needs, and they best 
understand their capacities. The future for them is limit- 
less, and it is a phenomenon the world will not fail to 
appreciate, that their way of ensuring the future is to 
ally themselves in the present to the Mother Country and 
to each other. It means that the Power that may threaten 
England in the future will not threaten England alone. 
And it shows that when Thiers called his countrymen 
fools for omitting to reckon England’s Colonies as her 
allies, he prophesied a truth that had not even occurred to 
Englishmen. Mr. Seddon’s scheme may well be the fore- 
runner of a great defensive Federation of England and 
her children, which will be able to dictate peace and law 
to the world. 


THE SISTERS AT BLOEMFONTEIN 


Bloemfontcin: June 23, 1900 

ALL uncombed and ruffled by the great upset of war and invading 
forces, the pretty and pleasant little town of Bloemfontein has well 
nigh lost her tidy rural look in a smother of dust and soldiery. 
The chief life of the town and neighbourhood is hospital life. Four 
or five thousand sick, 600 funerals in one month, is a deep imprint 
left by the crushing footsteps of war. There is No. 10 General 
Hospital, 1,700 beds, snugly housed in “ Grey College,” the boys’ 
school, in the sweet, calm quarters of the Catholic Convent, and 
elsewhere. Beyond the station lie the tents of the Welsh Hospital, 
the rather quaint-looking Irish Hospital, and No. 9 Hospital in 
very neat array of peaked white canvas. Over the other side of 
the town and across a stretch of brown, beriddled veldt, by a 
clump of trees and a waterless river, is the “ Portland Hospital,” 
the sick men looking warm and cosy beneath their woolly, red 
blankets, and No. 8 a step further yet. But so numerous are the 
arrangements for the sick and the buildings set apart to contain 
the enteric epidemic, that to tell of them would make too long a 
story of fact and detail. 

One charming dwelling is there, close under the protective 
shadow of the Cathedral, full of air and sunshine and quaint old 
woodwork, that has been given up to sick women, the nursing 
sisters who have fallen ill in the middle of their work. * It was the 
home of old Bishop Hicks, who died last year, and still holds a 
hallowed atmosphere, with the relics of holy books, pictures, and 
carving device that give an almost medieval character to every 
room. The sun-warmed, terraced garden looks right over the 
houses to the long, sheltering kopje opposite, and a sweet touch of 
bird and plant life under the windows helps to gladden the weary, 
dispiriting hours of convalescence. 

Curious after the smiting chill of the night time, when the sun 
is down and the water becomes ice, to get this half-tropical day 
impression. Tiny black honey birds, brilliantly patched with 
green or scarlet, flit about with lively chatter on the verbena trees, 
pushing their long, delicate bills into the dried-up blossoms of last 
summer ; great cactuses throw out their yellow-edged spikes, 
and thickets of prickly pear stand around in stiff, clumpy barriers, 
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and the sky is as blue above as if her African horizon had never 
known a cloud. 

But away out of the town, with the quiet bustle of the market 
square and the content of the modest little villas snuggling side 
by side down the road ; away into the endless stretches of wide 
lands flung out about and beyond. It is our solace, our happiness, 
and enchanting holiday to climb into some tilting Cape cart or 
spider, and with a pair of lean but active ponies, to hie recklessly 
across the veld into the great open spaces. Into a wondrous 
colour scheme in huge flat sweeps of pure strong contrasts. A 
broad spread of golden earth with big purple dabs and in the 
world end, yet vividly defined distances, clear blue hills and 
bright rose-tinted kopjes stand off in solitary pieces ruled with a 
mathematical precision into level cones and acute triangles. 
Long teams of slow-stepping oxen, parties of hired Basutos 
heavily wrapped up in thick clothing, a dead horse on the road 
or alongside, an osvogel solemnly perched on a _ thornbush, 
mounted orderlies galloping from camp to camp, are the in- 
cidents that mark our way. Then we get out at one of the farms 
that lie casually on the face of the country. Cattle, perhaps a flock 
of sheep, orchards now bare of leaf, orange groves, violets, and 
occasionally a quarry of fine grey stone, make up these African 
homesteads. Sometimes they nestle up against a protecting 
kopje, through a green thicket of mimosas you come upon a sort 
of moorland place with big rounded boulders tumbled about on 
the red earth ; you sit under the radiant sun in the life-giving air, 
feel bewitched by the strange loveliness of this misunderstood 
Southern world. And driving back in the silence and hush of the 
sunset with a load of sweet violet blossoms, immense oranges and 
lemons, scented naartjes and bottles of rich milk, and with those 
brown veld regions nearer to your heart, the knowledge is borne 
in upon your being that life can be a good thing to Englishmen 
even out here in their Orange River Colony. A. G. 


A LETTER FROM PARIS 


WATER AND THE WANT OF IT—M. LOUBET— 

DEROULEDE, FIRST CONSUL! 
Paris: July 26 
THE burning question of the hour (I know what a bull is), as 
usual at this season of the year, is Water—Water or the want of 
it. With the exception, perhaps, of Rome—whose magnificent 
supply dates back to Imperial days, and is unequalled in the 
world—no city is better off than Paris in this respect ; and in 
some quarters (I believe the quality varies somewhat) the water 
for drinking and cooking is really delicious. Perfectly filtered 
and perfectly cool in the hottest days, it is a beverage fit for a 
king. In addition the Parisian has, for flushing and street 
cleansing purposes, an abundant supply of river water. But all 
that is not enough. No sooner do the dog days set in than every 
man, woman, and child in the city sets him or her self tolet the water 
run. The taps are open night and day, and one who drawsa litre 
of perfectly cool spring water for his table use, fit for immediate 
drinking, will waste gallons in trying to cool it. Nosuch waste 
could be withstood by any supply ; yet the moment a remonstrance 
is ventured upon, howls and imprecations arise. The papers are 
full of complaints, and the unfortunate administrators are even 
menaced with personal violence. In this unjustifiable campaign, 
I am sorry to say, certain very respectable journals, instead of 
endeavouring to educate the public to a reasonable use, instead 
of an extravagantly foolish misuse, of their advantages, have played 
a leading part. But the ox has been taken by the horns. The 
water is cut off from 11 P.M. to 6 A.M. ; and with this simple check 
to pure waste there is sufficient forall. For such inconvenience and 
danger (already a serious fire has triumphed through the failure 
of the supply) we have only ourselves to blame. ! do not often 
see an English paper, but I should not be afraid to wager that a 
similar rumpus is occupying part of the daily Press at this very 
moment. 

Many readers of Zhe Outlook are familiar with the beautiful 
Terrace of St. Germain and the Pavillon Henri IV., where of a 
Sunday evening it is so good to dine under the auspices of the 
excellent but costly Champeaux—Champeaux of the Place de la 
Bourse and the Exposition. Somewhat similar to the view from 
the Terrace of the Star and Garter at Richmond, the reaches 
of the Seine hereabouts form one of the prettiest and pleasantest of 
the Parisian playgrounds. Alas for the departed glory! The river 
is at its lowest, and what remains of water is polluted to such an 
extent from Paris that the fish are dead, the smells are unendur- 
able, and sickness is rife throughout the neighbourhood. I spare 
you a more detailed description. The state of things may be 
imagined when it is said that the stench rises even to the Terrace, 
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which stands so high above and far from the river. Yet only a 
year ago the Prefect of the Seine solemnly closed the outfall of 
the Paris sewage system, and declared in his speech that hence- 
forth no drop of polluted water should enter the Seine from the 
Capital. There is something wrong somewhere, and if a remedy 
be not speedily at hand the consequences cannot fail to be most 
serious. 

In Paris the heat has been extreme, but not more than could 
be easily endured with suitable clothing, I have known some of 
the hottest parts on this globe, and can testify. The consequence 
is seen in the many fatal cases of insolation. A refreshing evidence 
of administrative common sense is visible to-day in the equipping 
of that hard-worked set of men the letter carriers in straw hats 
and linen coats and trousers. M. Mougeot again shows himself 
the right man in the right place. He is progressive ; but his 
ideas turn out well; so he must be obstructed. One never 
knows. 

The political world has been interested in two occurrences 
since I last wrote. One was the extremely eloquent and loftily- 
toned speech of the President of the Republic on the occasion of 
the naval review at Cherbourg on Friday of last week. Cne has 
rarely read, couched in so few lines, a more admirably expressed 
appeal and tribute to the highest qualities of a national character. 
People are apt to forget, so complete is the necessary constitutional 
self-effacement of the Chief Magistrate of France, so constant the 
embittered belittling of unscrupulous opponents, so modest the 
outward seeming of the man, that in President Loubet we have, 
sprung from the loins of the very people, a politician of consum- 
mate ability, a human force of far more than ordinary power. 
Steadfast and great as his Minister Waldeck-Rousseau has proved 
himself, it is not to be doubted that unknown to most, recognised 
only by the few, denied by many, behind and supporting the pre- 
sent firm administration lies the power of a strong man armed, 
whose faith is his duty, whose ideal is France—all for France ! 
Even the President’s enemies admit the splendid effort ; yet the 
temperamental differences of the two nations are such that it is 
hopeless to convey in English the effect of the speech delivered in 
French. 

The other event to which I have referred is the defeat of M. 
Georges Thiébaud as Nationalist candidate for Niort. The inscribed 
voters of the circumscription are 15,500, yet M. Thiébaud’s total 
vote was only 2,226 ; the Government supporter commanded the 
necessary total majority over the combined votes cast for the 
Nationalist and what may be called the Mélinist candidates, and 
thus a distinct approval of the present administration in a con- 
stituency which was once Boulangist may be said to have been 
scored, although the party position remains as before. ‘The fact 
appears to be that M. Dérouléde, the illustrious proscript of St. 
Sebastien, has lost his head along with the rest of his party. He 
issued an edict that for “his” candidate no one should vote 
except those who were for the plebiscitary Republic, which in 
the imagination of this fanatic would land Dérouléde in the shoes 
of First Consul. He has had his answer. The country wants 
none of him or his. The Paris Town Council successes have had 
no general influence; the chances are that their effect will be 
injurious to the “cause,” for the provincial resents the attempt at 
dictation of the Parisian who makes a laughing- stock of him. On 
the whole, a distinctly good week for the Government. 
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FINANCE 


CLEANSING THE COMPANIES 


By very slow degrees the Companies Amendment Act 
drags along. It has emerged from the Grand Committee 
on Trade and is now under consideration by the House of 
Commons. There seems, in fact, some slight justification 
for belief that the measure may become law this Session, 
and thus another very small step in the direction of 
necessary reforms will have been taken. The changes 
made by the Grand Committee were not of any startling 
nature. Nobody cares, for the purpose of improving the 
conduct of companies, whether Clauses 2 and 3, referring to 
the trades or professions of chemists, dentists, surgeons, 
and the like, are retained in the Bill or not. The matter 
does not affect the general principle in the slightest 
degree, and it is difficult to see why the clauses ever 
found a place in this measure. Directors are to be allowed 
longer than was at first provided to obtain their neces- 
sary share qualification, and a proviso has been inserted 
which prevents them from evading this liability. The 
important original clauses as to the minimum sum on 
which allotment can be made still stand, and are un- 
doubtedly one of the chief provisions of the Bill. A stop 
will be put to some of the worst scandals of recent times— 
such, for instance, as some of the Morris Catton promo- 
tions, to which we referred last week. Clause 9, as re- 
modelled, is not altogether improved. Thanks to Mr. 
Marks, it is no longer compulsory for a company issuing 
shares in another concern to make the return within four- 
teen days, stating the amounts allotted, and so forth. In 
future, as we read the clause, we shall find such companies 
as the London and Globe issuing the shares in its sub- 
sidiaries, and little information will be forthcoming for 
some time after allotments are made. 

We much regret to see that the dates of, and parties to, 
every material contract in which a company is concerned, 
which it was necessary to state in the prospectus for 
five years, need now only be stated for two years. It is 
probable that some curiosities in the way of purchases 
and re-sales may thereby be lost sight of. But Mr. Lawson 
Walton’s amendment disclosing the full interest of every 
director in an undertaking, and the various sums paid to 
him to qualify him or to secure his services, is excellent, 
and will do much to put a stop to some of the “‘ guinea- 
pig” scandals of which Mr. Hooley’s bankruptcy furnished 
so many instances. On the whole, however, it will be 
noted that the amendments of the Grand Committee are 
comparatively few and not particularly important, a strik- 
ing testimony perhaps to the fact that the Bill had been 
reduced already to the bare bones, and that very few 
interests are likely to be affected adversely by it. There 
are far too many City interests in our Houses of [Parlia- 
ment to permit any very drastic measure to pass through 
a Committee or the ‘‘ House” without raising a storm of 
controversy. 

The Companies’ Act may go a little way towards 
reforming abuses, but there is very much yet to be done, 
and until we can be assured of straightforwardness in the 
flotation of new ventures we, for our part, shall not cease 
to agitate. Let us take a few definite cases which would 
illustrate our contentions, and which are available from 
recent flotations. There was a concern styled B. T. Forder 
& Son on offer during the past week. The various cement, 
lime, and brick works were necessarily depreciating 
annually. Yet we have profits set out, before making any 
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allowance for depreciation of plant, kilns, or the estates, 
and before providing for directors’ remuneration. This is 
obviously unsatisfactory, and should not be allowed. 
Further, a sum over and above the purchase price has to 
be paid to the vendors for stock-in-trade and movable 
plant not yet valued. Here, again, the public are in the 
dark. No Act is complete, in our opinion, which does not 
insist upon a full and proper statement of me¢ profits, and a 
perfectly clear statement as to the sums to be paid to the 
vendors for everything taken over. Then, too, we had the 
case of the Normanby Iron Works. Bearing in mind that 
the iron and steel trades are now exceptionally prosperous, 
we consider that a profit statement for a short period of 
three years is absolutely no guide, in the circumstances, 
and moreover, even that statement did not allow for 
depreciation and other charges. It is essential, to our 
thinking, that where a company has been trading for a 
long period, it should show its net results for at least five 
years. Where books have not been kept properly, and 
accurate statements are not forthcoming, it should not be 
allowed to appeal to the public at all. Again, it is abso- 
Jutely essential that the public should know how much 
they are paying for goodwill. Yet, to quote another 
recent instance, we had the Extract Wool and Merino 
Company lumping goodwill with plant and other charges, 
so that it was impossible to gather whether #1 or £ 150,000 
was being paid. To take another case during last week, 
we had the great Bleachers’ Combine, asking the public 
for many millions, and at the same time offering them an 
averaged profit-statement that was absolutely worthless 
as any indication of the earning powers of the concern in 
various years. Trade fluctuations and risks are thus 
obscured. In fact, in a concern of that kind, it seems to 
us essential that the profits of each business taken over 
should be stated separately. Further, there is the case of 
Mr. Whitaker Wright’s latest company, the Kootenay. 
The public are told little or nothing to justify the enormous 
purchase price of £350,000. Surely it is not too much to 
ask, in British Colonies, that official reports shall be 
secured by vendors of new undertakings, and that highly- 
paid and trustworthy officials shall be appointed from 
whom those reports can be obtained? There are, indeed, 
many necessary developments to come before the average 
investor can feel even reasonably secure. 


LOOKING FORWARD 
Gilt-edged Securities 


SCARCELY had the markets got over the rise in the Bank rate 
when they were confronted with the Supplementary Estimates. 
Moreover, the stiff terms exacted when the Government borrowed 
on Treasury bills on Tuesday last have caused an additional 
monetary scare. Nobody can see far ahead, and that is the 
trouble. But investors with capital to spare have never had such 
times for many along year. Sound securities can be obtained 
to realise a good yield, and it is possible that many bargains will 
be picked up during the next few months. Of course, once trade 
gets really slack and capital is unlocked, the trend towards the 
best investment securities will cause an upward movement ; but 
for the present there will be more borrowers than lenders. With 
a little discrimination, investors should secure excellent bargains. 
It may be well to point out in a short table the difference in the 
credit of the chief borrowers now and a few yearsago. We do not 
take Consols as an instance, for owing to the widening of the area 
of Post Office investments and other causes, they have been unduly 
influenced. In the following table we take a few leading stocks 
and show the difference in the yield, at present prices, and on the 
lowest price of 1897 and 1895, which dates will afford interesting 
comparisons : 


1895 1897 

— or aoa 

Lowest Yield Lowest Yield Present Vield 

Price £ s. Price £ 5s. Price Le 
Local Loans 1074 2 16 wry 214 owe 99 3 2 
India 3 per cent. .. ro23 2 318 1078 216 .. 98 = 2 
*Bank of England +» 322) 225 oe 326 S27 « 335 30 
Metropolitan Con. 3 percent... roof 215 ++ xt2} 213 +. 100 3 0 
Birmingham 3 per cent... wost 217 oo 212 214 «. 100 3 0 
Manchester 3 per cent. .. rogd 217) 0c 1c8h 06815 low 984 3 1 


* Dividends: 8} per cent. for 1894; 9} per cent. for 1897; 10 per cent. for 1899. 
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Here, then, we can see at a glance the difference in the yield 
on some of the best securities in the market, and the gain to the 
investors in all but Bank of England stock at the present time is 
obvious. Although matters may be bad during the next few 
months, it is always a mistake to wait for a bright prospect before 
investing, and the swing of the pendulum will inevitably be towards 
lower interest rates in the course of the next few years. 


Decline in Home Rails 


One of the most remarkable declines within recent experience 
on the Stock Exchange has been that in connection with Home 
Railway issues. In some instances stocks have fallen in headlong 
fashion. The position is worse than at any time since 1895-96. 
To some extent this is due to the great advance in the value of 
money, although it comes at a late period for that alone. The 
enormous increase in the cost of coal and materials is another 
factor, and there is the further fear of labour troubles. The 
decline has been accelerated by recent heavy selling through the 
banks forcing out stocks held as collateral security. Hence the 
decline has been remarkably severe. Asa result the various boards 
of directors are casting about for economies, and imposing extra 
charges wherever possible, even to the extent of abolishing con- 
cessions on third-class return fares, which is the latest “‘ move” on 
the part of the Brighton line. The following table will illustrate 
the serious break in prices : 


Period 1897-1900 Fall from 
$$ Present Highest 
H. L. Price 1899 
Great Eastern .. ee +. §«=—138 TOL «+. 105 33 
Great Northern Deferred oe ee 715 44. we 44 oe 28 
Great Western .. oe ee +» 179t 7) re )) re | | | 
Hull and Barnsley... oe ee 62} 43% ce 60 .. 2} 
Lancashire and Yorkshire .. «. =: 56 c) ek +) 
London, Brighton and S.C. Def. .. 186} 13@ oe «= 33H ce 652 
L.C.& D.R. Ord. .. ee ae 28} 165 .. 179 ce 6338 
London and North-Western .. es 209} 778 ow «6878 we 
London and South-Western Def... 98} 6g ve 66 .. 28 
Midland Def. .. ee oe 983 93 +e 74 « 20} 
North-Eastern .. ee ee «= 185 160 « 162 .. 23 
South-Eastern Def. .. “e es = 195 68 (te. 72 cs @gh 


Some of the quotations for Home Railway securities are indeed 
very striking. Great Easterns have not been so low since 1896, 
before the merits of the line were fully appreciated. Great 
Northern Deferred has not been below the present price during 
the past seven years. Great Westerns are at the lowest figure 
touched for many years past. Hulls are among the few exceptions, 
and still make a favourable comparison. We must go back to 
1896 to find a lower record for Lancashire and Yorkshire, and for 
several years further to find an equally bad record for Brighton 


“*A.” Chathams were lower in 1896, and North-Westerns in 
1895. In 1894 South-Western Deferred were below this year’s 
lowest. We have to go back to 1895 to parallel the position of 


North-Easterns and to 1894 to find a worse quotation for South- 
‘Eastern Deferred. 

We have, of course, to make all allowances for the appreciation 
in the value of money and the consequent tendency for all prices 
to decline. Even so, however, it must be admitted that the 
decline is very severe indeed. The cost of materials and coal, and 
the ever-increasing outlay generally, have had their full effect. 
Still it is impossible to say that the worst has been seen. The 
Stock Exchange invariably goes for “prospects.” In 1897, for 
instance, when prices were nearest to the present level, prospects 
were good and dividends mostly rather better than they promise 
to be for 1900. Prices, as a rule, were rather higher. Now we 
have a bad outlook, at all events for the next six months or a year, 
until the cost of materials and coal is lessened. If we estimate 
the decline of dividends for the current half-year at the same rate 
as the first half, and it will probably be even greater, we have 
a rather less yield than was obtainable in most cases on the basis 
of the lowest prices in 1897. Taking into consideration the in- 
creased value of money, therefore, there may be a further fall, 
unless something in the way of “prospects,” which it is difficult to 
foresee at present, should come to the rescue. But prices are 
rapidly reaching a level at which speculative interest will be 
aroused, and the Home Railway market during the next year or so 
may be full of surprises. 


Mines 


‘Of the mining prospect what can we say that has not been said 
already during the past few weeks? Business is at a low ebb, 
and prices continue to droop. Yet in both the Westralian and 
Kaffir market there are bargains to be picked up. It is doubtful 
whether, once general conditions are favourable, the end of the 
depression in Westralians will not come. All the news from the 
fields is cheering, but there is overhanging the fear of future mis- 
management and dishonesty. Wherefore, while we think that the 
reaction of which we warned our readers has gone far enough, the 
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probability is that the man of means will prefer to lock his money 
up in Kaffirs against the inevitable rise. In Kaffirs at least the 
best mines are worked on a business basis, and the days of 
swindling are over. Do not let us forget, however, that there was 
just as much roguery in the early days of the Rand as in Westralia, 
and on the part of some of the very men who are to-day styled 
“mining magnates.” They had not then bought palatial residences 
in the West End, nor were they hobnobbing with Society leaders. 
There is a wide distance between the methods of Whitechapel and 
Mayfair. 

The delays in the pacification of the Transvaal, the fact that the 
Rand cannot start full work without adequate supplies, and that 
for the present the railway is wanted for the troops—these tell 
against any activity in the market, far more than foreign sales, 
monetary troubles, or political conditions elsewhere. The big 
operators are inactive and waiting, Cape and foreign buying is not 
in evidence, When the change comes it will be rapid. For which 
reason the investor should make a wise choice of shares and hold 
them. Below we give a list of what we believe to be sound mining 
securities, and state the length of life of the property on a conserva- 
tive basis in years. For the sake of an interesting comparison we 
give the price at the present time and the lowest touched during 
1899 : 


Length Present Lowest Length Present Lowest 


Mine. of Life. Price. 1899. Mine. of Life. Price. 1899. 
Bonanza .. ce § os 98 oe 3 Jumpers oo «6S ce 45 ce «638 
Glencairn .. ee 88 «co 88 oc BO Nigel oo 8 « Das 
Geldenhuis Estate G « & «oc oh Primrose .c 15 cc 32 «+ 3% 
Heriot oe ~o Bw S&S «at Sal'sbury Oh wo OF «a 8 
Langlaagte Estate 16 os 3h o 23 Wemmer .. 6 .. rh «- UI 


We have allowed liberally for damage done by the Boers in 
working such properties in the above list as were touched by 
them. In every case we have allowed for redemption of capital, 
and the dividend yield should not work out at as low as Io per 
cent. In nearly every case the mine we have selected has assets 
upon which we have placed little or no value, but which may prove 
of considerable worth. Thus the low grade main reef may prove 
of value to the Bonanza, and at present is untouched. The 
Langlaagte has holdings in other concerns of problematical value. 
The Salisbury and Wemmer have various claims and share hold- 
ings apart from their chief property. Jumpers has valuable claims 
to Bewaarplaatsen rights (in this case we have taken into con- 
sideration the value of the Jumpers Deep shares held by the Com- 
pany in estimating the worth), and so on. Next week we shall 
endeavour to deal briefly, after the same fashion, with a few of the 
leading deep levels. 

Assurance 


It is becoming a serious question whether the Scottish Metro- 
politan should not permit itself to be absorbed by some stronger 
undertaking. Unsatisfactory is the only expression to apply to 
its report, for although its new business showed improvement, 
there is the very high expense ratio against it, and the Company 
is very slow indeed in attending to that all important matter. At 
present the percentage of the premiums is at the absurd figure of 
197. The valuation is at the high rate of 3? per cent, and 
although the Company earns 4 per cent. the margin is necessarily 
trifling. The Company does not seem to have been fortunate in 
its Accident and Workmen’s Compensation departments. Better 
try a Burglary Department for a change. It will at least afford 
variety, and the Company’s reports are at present monotonously 
unsatisfactory. 

The quinquennial valuation figures of the A//as give interest- 
ing testimony to the position of the office. Expenditure has been 
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at the moderate rate of 15 per cent., which contrasts very favour- 
ably with previous periods, and there has been a big increase in 
the premium income. The valuation of liabilities is very strict, 
and as the funds earned nearly 4 per cent., against 2} per cent. 
estimated, there is a big margin for policy-holders. The bonus is, 
however, at the same rate as in’1894. 

An office which is held in wholesome respect, and deserves it 
every bit, is the Clergy, Mutual. Once again its report is excellent. 
It is true that the office shows’a falling-off, in common with most 
others, in the value of the new {business done ; but, on the other 
hand, the claims were 23 per cent. less than expectations, and as 
the policy-helders of the Clergy Mutual intend apparently to 
become septuagenarians—53 per cent. of the claims last year were 
in respect of such—the finances’should be flourishing. The funds 
show a further substantial increase of £55,485. The Society 
has scored heavily over its investments. Not merely was the 
average rate earned £3 18s. 4d., against 2} per cent. assumed in 
participating policies and 3 per cent. on non-participating, thus 
providing a handsome margin of profit, but the Company having 
had £518,000 to reinvest during the year has been able to place it 
as high as 4 percent. The expense ratio is again very low indeed 
at only 6°5 per cent., which isjrather better than last year. The 
Society, of course, pays no commission on new business. 

Both from the point of view of employers of labour and those 
interested in the various offices doing Employers’ Liability Assur- 
ance, the further serious cutting of rates is a very real danger. 
To employers it may mean, if the office is not strong, that they 
will find that, after the payment of premiums, they may have 
further to pay compensation for accidents. In other words, the 
risks are so serious at the ‘present “cut” prices that employers 
should carefully consider the position of the offices with which they 
are assured. From the point of view of supporters of the offices, 
employers’ assurance which is being conducted at a loss means 
a drain upon resources which should be their protection, or which, 
in the case of shareholders, should go to their profit. Not satisfied 
with the lessons to be learned from the ruinous experiences of 
our offices in the American fire insurance world, numbers are 
rushing in to compete for employers’ assurance at impossible 
rates. Personally, we should hesitate before renewing a policy 
with a fire office which was adopting this ridiculous method. Sooner 
or later, the smash must come, but meanwhile assurers have to 
pay for the sport of cutting their neighbours’ throats. The wise 
offices are those that stand aloof at the present juncture. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Queries should be addressed to the City Editor, and should 
reach us not later than the first post on Thursday for replies in 
the following Saturday’s issue. 


W. P.—We think the office is in the right as to the payment. As to 
the merits of the policy you must, of course, judge for yourself. We shall 
deal with the whole question of American Life Assurance in an early 
issue. We return the correspondence. 

E. V. M.—The Company has been working at their prccess for 
several years past, but has so far returned nothing to shareholders. It is 
now selling rights for shares to other undertakings. If that is commercial 
success we agree with you. 

GRANGE Roap.—Keep Le Roi No. 1, but sell the other two. That 
seems the best course in our opinion, so far as real merit is concerned. 

SUBSCRIBER.—Either the Ocean or the Law Accident would doubtless 
meet your requirements. 





THE Telautograph, now on view at the T.ondon offices of the Company 
in Gresham Street, is an ingenious instrument for the transmission of 
written communications by telegraph. The messages can be sent at any 
speed over any distance, and are faithfully reproduced at the other end. 
The invention is not necessarily a rival of the telephone or telegraph, but 
can be used in conjunction with the former in matters of business when 
secrecy or s‘gned confirmation is essential. As cypher, shorthand, and 
even sketches can be scnt over the wires in this way, the convenience 
and saving of time effected are sufficiently obvicus to ensure general interest 
in the machine. Arrangements have been made with the Telephone 
Company and the Post Office for the use of their wires, and subscribers 
can, we believe, have the system attached to their telephones for a 
moderate annual fee. 
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IN PASSING 


THE death of Miss Ella Peel, the third and youngest daughter 
of the ex-Speaker of the House of Commons, has struck her many 
friends, for that matter her more numerous acquaintances, like a 
Mauser bullet. 1 take myself as a mere common type of the latter 
class (writes a correspondent), and yet with many another I felt 
when my eye caught the brief announcement .of her death, as 
though I had been shot, so vivid was the sense of life which Miss 
Peel carried wherever she went, so brilliant and vital the show of 
health and beauty which she made, and which is now vanished. 
Was she really very beautiful? One hardly knows beyond that 
she was tall and graceful, and had beautiful dark-blue eyes ; per- 
haps the difficulty one has in answering testifies to a rarer quality 
of even external good looks than can be ‘analysed. Certainly she 
seemed the embodiment of life. It was a face with a mind “back 
of” it, as the Americans say. One liked to watch its charm in con- 
versation—the features so naturally lit up, the smile so naturally 
radiant. Every one’s sympathies must be with Lord Peel. His 
youngest daughter, since her second sister’s marriage to Mr, Gold- 
mann, kept house for him, and was his chief companion. Constant 
to Westminster Abbey, with many memories for both of them, 
were father and daughter, a pair of noble presence. 


Captain Meiklejohn, of the Gordon Highlanders, who has got 
his V.C, fur conspicuous courage at Elandslaagte, is a son of 
Professor Meiklejohn of St. Andrews, N.B., one of the first of 
living authorities on education, and a writer whose text-books are 
literature. The Gazef/e announces Captain Meiklejohn’s full 
name as Mathew Fontaine Maury, which reminds one that his 
father was a great friend of Maury, after whom he called his son. 
But if you asked his contemporaries on the links at St. Andrews 
what was the Captain’s name, they would tell you “ Maury.” To 
his intimates just beyond the confines of the family circle, he is 
known as “Pete.” Captain Meiklejohn was educated at Fettes, 
of which he ultimately became head-boy, and possibly owes his 
unusual strength and fortitude of mind and body to a wise 
economy, always falling asleep during the afternoon school on 
Sundays to the amelioration of his health. 


Captain Meiklejohn’s elder brother, Dr. Max Meiklejohn, of 
St. Andrews, is a lecturer on his father’s subject at that ancient 
University, and a very thoughtful man. He is the author of an 
excellent handbook on London and of other works. A staunch 
supporter of the ancient Kirk, Dr. Meiklejohn’s figure is familiar 
at Church defence mectings. He was formerly a major scholar of 
Oriel College and had a brilliant academic career by the banks of 
the Isis. Captain Meiklejohn, to return to the hero of Elands- 
laagte, has seen a deal of fighting and was nearly as possible 
recommended for the coveted distinction at Dargai where Piper 
Findlater got the V.C. He was constantly referred to in the early 
part of the war by correspondents. He it was who, after losing 
his right arm at Elandslaagte, merely remarked, * The silly beggars 
didn’t know that I was left-handed.” Truly, a fine young fellow! 
“Curious,” adds the writer of the above, “to recall him, as I do, a 
dear little fellow in velveteen.” 


The vacancy at Sedbergh School caused by the resignation of 
Mr. Hart has been filled by the choice of Mr. C. Lowry, assistant- 
master at Eton. Mr. Lowry is known to be an able man, and will 
doubtless be a worthy successor to Mr. Hart; but it strikes one 
as odd that the Governors should not have taken a younger man, 
especially as there was a fine field and no lack of young blood. 
But that point apart, we hope that the schools which will elect 
during the next six months will be as free from suspicion as 
Sedbergh. The Merchant Taylors in London and King Edward’s 
School in Birmingham will (if rumcur speak true) be not the only 
schools vacant at Christmas next. 


A stranger passing through Tooley Street on Thursday last 
might have been surprised to behold a picturesque procession march- 
ing slowly down the street, each bearing a magnificent bunch of 
red roses. It was not to commemorate another Boer army routed 
by Lord Methuen : only Red Rose Day at St. Olave’s School. A 
part of the lands of this charity was leased in the year 1656, for 
five hundred years, to the trustees of the United Charities of St. 
Olave’s and St. John’s, for the yearly rent of one red rose, the 
income of the Red Rose estate being given to the maintenance 
and relief of poor and indigent people. ‘Trustees each year send 
their representative to present the rose to the Warden of St. 
Olave’s, on the school Speech day. The red rose has now grown 
into a veritable Paestum: fine bouquets are presented to the 
guests at the school, and the whole place is blazing with them. 
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The minor poets still continue to exploit what is left of the 
war. From Harrogate we receive a “ Marching Song,” the first 
stanza of which runs like this: 


“ We all have freely volunteer’d. 
For right, advance ! 
No conscripts we, nor commandeer’d, 
In might advance.” 


«One hundred thousand copies are being sent free to the forces,” 
the song has been “accepted by the Queen,” and the author is 
Mr. Samuel Jefferson. Lot 2 hails from Islington. It is a khaki- 
coloured leaflet, entitled “ Mafeking: Before and After,” and, of 
course, poetry. The poet, Mr. D. K. Presgrave (late 9th Lancers), 
delivers his soul thus ; 


“ Give me that man 
That is not passion’s slave, and I will wear him 
In my heart of hearts, aye, in my heart’s core, 
As I do thee, B.-P. 
Nay, Baden-Powell, England’s cry to thee this night is love— 
Love that none others gained before ; 
Love earned by duty gay and free. 
Such country’s love I ne’er did see before, 
Until I came before the mass of men, 
E’en women flocking by their side, 
To greet a hero far out of ken of een.” 


Really, really ! 


The uses of woman are getting far sought into. Until yesterday 
we believed that in one respect at least she was indispensable— 
she, and she alone, could sew on a man’s buttons. But war has 
taught at least one enterprising trooper to fend for himself in the 
button line. On the eve of leaving for the front he appeared 
before his friends in riding breeches of approved cut, the waistband 
whereof was thickly studded with brace buttons. “Why this?” 
he was asked. ‘Well, ladies are scarce out south, and buttons 
are indispensable. Six buttons zg/¢ last me a bare week ; these 
sixty should see me through.” 


A new amusement has been created to tickle the jaded palate 
of the American plutocrat. It is just a trifle piquant to imagine a 
Republic the population of which is descended from French and 
English kings. We are gravely told that Senator Trispenard 
Stewart is the real King of England, being descended from 
James I. of Scotland, and Mrs. William Astor is descended from 
the same monarch. Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt goes one better by 
being a descendant of Edward I.; Woodbury Langdon, a well- 
known New York clubman, had Henri I. of France for ancestor : 
and a certain Mr. Royal Phelps Carroll is shown to be descended 
from King Alfred the Great. There are many other kings and 
‘queens, but especially the former, pressed into service. This is 
not surprising. Medizval royalty was very promiscuous in its 
attachments; the only new feature is to find their descendants 
calling attention to the fact. We notice that Boss Croker has no 
official pedigree. He might claim the ancestry of Irish kings, but 
we would respectfully suggest to him that he should silence 
the absurd claims of his rivals by proving that he is descended 
either from Priam or, even more marvellous, from the thigh of 
Jupiter. Either of these would be fitting ancestry for the man who 
rules a continent. 


Mr. Joseph Farquharson, the new Associate of the Royal 
Academy, has had long to wait for the honour. During the last 
seven years he has been in the running, and at nearly all the 
elections his name has come on the blackboard. After a series of 
disappointments, which have sorely tried a very sensitive man, he 
is at last among the “Select English Team for Painting”--if the 
jargon of Bisley may be appropriated. Mr. Farquharson is a 
fairly wealthy man, brother to Dr. Farquharson, M.P., and he 
manages the lovely property of Finzean, which is perhaps the most 
beautiful domain on Deeside. At his studio in Porchester Gardens, 
Mr. Farquharson has for years entertained artists, critics, and 
literary folk with lavish hospitality. 


He began his career as an artist at a precocious age, for when 
he was thirteen he exhibited in the Scottish Academy. After work- 
ing in the studio of Mr. Peter Graham, he went to Paris, and was 
a pupil of M. Carolus Duran. It is as a painter of snowscapes that 
he has made his reputation, but the portraits now hanging in 
Blackhall Castle and the works inspired by his journeys to Italy 
and Spain prove that his ability is in no sense restricted. He 
is a good shot, most energetic in a ballroom, and very popular in 
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society. A confirmed bachelor, he has devoted himself to the 
service of his clever and amiable stepmother, from whose side he 
is rarely long away. Like Lord Ronald Gower, he is not only an 
artist but a picture buyer. 


Dr. Robert Farquharson, member for West Aberdeenshire, 
is the senior of the new Associate by ten years. Originally surgeon 
to the Guards, he has had a good deal to say, both in the House 
and out of it, on the subject of Mr. Burdett-Coutts’ revelations. 
Dr. Farquharson is almost as popular with members on the 
Government benches as with the Opposition ; and his short dry 
cough is as familiar to the House as the raucous “ hear, hear” of 
Sir Howard Vincent. Among a certain set he is known as “The 
Mikado,” in allusion to the line, “a more humane philanthropist 
never did in Japan exist,” and he transacts the Private Business 
for his party. Perhaps no one else so thoroughly enjoys being a 
member, for his whole soul seems centred in the House, where, by 
the way, his greatest friend is Mr. R. K. Causton. Apart from 
politics, he is a great advocate of Sunday music, and he goes 
shooting in a kilt. 


Guardsmen have always been athletes, in spite of the carica- 
tures of Ouida and the gibes of some Army reformers. Although 
the Irish Guards are barely formed, one of their officers has already 
won unprecedented success with his sculls. Mr. C. V. Fox de- 
feated the holder, B. H. Howell, and won the Wingfield Sculls 
after one of the very best races, and he would probably have 
improved his time had he been pressed at the finish. As it was, 
he covered the course in 22 minutes 54 seconds, which is a record. 
This fine young officer was steered by his father, Captain Fox, in 
a cutter. He could easily have appealed for the disqualification of 
his opponent at one stage, but preferred to row a splendid match to 
an easy finish, for he won by over ten lengths. The enthusiasm with 
which he was greeted at the conclusion showed how much his 
sportsmanlike conduct was appreciated. 


Brockwell, who thoroughly earned his bumper benefit at tke 
Oval, is something more than a mere professional cricketer ; for, 
besides being a first-rate journalist, he possesses a capital tenor 
voice, and is a skilled musician and a fine shot. He devotes his 
winters to coaching cricketers in Patiala, and he has been on tours 
in Australia and the Cape. Although it took him some years to 
win a regular place in the Surrey team, he has long since proved 
his value to the side. In 1894 he was the best bat in England ; 
and if he would subdue his impatience to make runs he might 
even yet regain a foremost position. Whilst still formidable as a 
batsman, he has developed into a valuable bowler, and is a fine 
field when not in the slips. He has scored over 10,000 runs, taken 
400 wickets, has twenty times exceeded a century, has forty times 
exceeded 50, and with Abel made 379 for first wicket—Surrey v. 
Hants, August 1897—his own share being 225. 


The late Richard Daft will always be remembered as a magnifi- 
cent defensive bat who combined skill with a grace only surpassed 
by Ranjitsinhji. A relative of George Parr, he was prominent in 
cricket for twenty-two years, and emerged from his retirement at 
the age of sixty to help Notts in the Bank Holiday match with 
Surrey. With Diver he shared the distinction of being the only 
cricketer who has played for both the Gentlemen and the Players. 
Arthur Shrewsbury modelled his style of batting on that of Daft, 
who was also in his day a good lob bowler. He won a lawn-tennis 
tournament at an advanced age, and was an agile boxer to the 
last. At the dinner after his testimonial match, in 1876, he was 
presented with plate worth £250 and a purse containing £500. 
His book “Kings of Cricket” has become a classic upon our 
national game. Both his sons have been good cricketers, and 
more than once eleven Dafts have defeated opposing teams. 
Lytteltons, Graces, Lucases, Christophersons, have also at different 
times put victorious family teams in the field: 
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THE POPPY 


I sTAND among the bannered corn, 

A mark for all the reapers’ scorn 

Because I am not sweet ; 

But in my beggar’s body run 

The golden pulses of the sun. 

The splendour of the summer heat 

Made my mouth red, bade my heart beat. 


I am a gipsy, and my eyes 

Search out the portents of the skies, 
And find me wisdom there ; 

My scarlet rags are huddled on 

A bosom burned beneath the sun ; 

My beauty for a crown I wear, 

Since none of those that scorn me dare 
Say to the world I am not fair. 


I dance, and see the reapers come 
What time the heat grows burdensome ; 
I dance, the scythes draw nigh. 

Sharp is the pang ; in all men’s sight, 
Upon the place of my delight, 

Where I have danced I fall and die. 
Red to the last, my flowers defy 

The reapers as they pass me by. 


Nora Hopper. 


THE ADDER: SOME NEW 
OBSERVATIONS 


Wuat a number of so-called facts there are in the animal 
world that have never been established to the satisfaction 
of scientific experts, nor, on the other hand, have they 
been actually disproved! Take British reptiles, for example. 
In every locality where the adder or viper is found (Pedias 
berus), there you will find a number of people—game- 
keepers, farmers, woodmen, and the like—who will swear 
most positively that they have observed the female adder 
swallow her young family for protection. But experts con- 
sider—justly so, I think—that the question is still sud 
Jjudice ; some even laugh at it as a thing ridiculous, not as 
justly. Nature is so full of curious things that it is risky 
to say on any question, ‘‘ Oh, it is utterly impossible and 
ridiculous in the extreme.” 

As a matter of fact, we know comparatively little for 
certain about these same adders. How many young do 
they usually bring forth? For the young adders are born 
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alive, unlike their young cousins of the grass-snake family, 
whose mothers calmly deposit their eggs in a convenient 
manure heap or some equally comfortable and alluring 
spot, and forthwith depart and leave them to their fate. 
One authority puts the number of young adders ina family 
as from fifteen to forty: an estimate so vague as at once 
to suggest that we really cannot be very sure. Of 
course, it is not often that one meets the whole family out 
together, and even when one does they do not give great 
facilities for taking a census. Then, again, do the young 
ones immediately begin to feed themselves, and if so, on 
what? Or do their parents invite them to a few simple 
meals before consigning them to the mercy of a hostile 
world? Of course, if the swallowing theory be true, it 
would point to the fact that the parents do take some sort 
of interest in their offspring ; but here again some autho- 
rities step in and deny the existence of parental relations 
at allin reptiles. Once more. What is the usual size of 
our only poisonous snake, the adder? Authorities gene- 
rally give the average size as about 18inches. But how 
is one to know that any given specimen is full grown? 
It is much more accurate to say that the ‘‘ average length 
of the adult viper is from 20 to 25 inches” (Boulenger). 
This is of some practical interest, because I once heard it 
said that any snake over two feet long in this country 
must be innocuous—which is a great mistake. 

From all this we must conclude that even in such a 
small group as the British snakes—there are only three 
altogether—many things have yet to be settled. 

But now to try to elucidate some of these matters. 
I leave the swallowing theory just now, as I believe it to 
be at an interesting stage of its eventful career, promising 
to return to it if my surmises are correct. The second 
query I suggested was, How many young does an adder 
bring forth as a rule? The more reliable method of 
investigation is that of dissecting the gravid female a 
short time before the birth of the litter. This condition 
of the female adder is to be found at the end of June or 
early in July (the young are usually forthcoming about the 
last week in July or the first week of August). If at this 
time a female adder be carefully opened, and the young 
embryo seen in the egg, what do we find? I have made 
eight such dissections during the last year or two, and I 
have not found them to vary between fifteen and forty. 
The last dissection I did this week (the specimen is before 
me as I write), and there were seven embryo adders. A 
scientific friend witnessed this dissection, and I think it 
rather shook his faith in that same forty. Of course at 
this stage of development all the fertilised eggs are well 
advanced, and the embryos can be easily seen and counted. 
Indeed, they measure about 2} inches in length, and each 
looks like a white worm with a very large head and two 
black eyes. In the previous dissections I made the 
number of embryos varied from eleven to seventeen, but 
I have never seen more than this latter number. Other 
observers, of course, may have done so. My own con- 
clusion at present is that the usual size of the family is 
from ten to twenty—quite large enough, too. 

Then what about the size of the full-grown adder? I 
have no doubt this varies in different districts, or, rather, 
the chances of their ever becoming full-grown vary. 
Every one that is plucky enough to go sufficiently near 
immediately slays the adder at sight or tries to; and con- 
sequently they only grow to maturity in districts where 
they are comparatively undisturbed. Such a district is 
that of the valley of the Monnow river, the boundary of 
Herefordshire and Monmouthshire for some miles. Here 
the adder flourishes. The food supply is abundant, and 
for some unexplained reason the grass snake is very rare 
indeed. (See p. 265, vol. ii. Zhe Outlook.) After taking 
alarge number of adders in this valley during the last 
five years, I find that the average length is 24} inches. In 
most places this is considered a very large specimen, but 
I believe the real reason is that one very seldom sees a 
full-grown adder elsewhere. They die young—at their 
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enemy’s hands. I have four specimens of 26 inches and 
one of 28} inches, the latter the largest I ever saw or 
heard of. But then, how long does an adder take to 
reach full growth? How long do they live? Queries 
both! Nature is full of such queries, and they are full of 
interest. GERALD LEIGHTON, M.B. 


MRS. GREEN 


‘‘ Dip you know as I was twist married, Miss?” said Mrs. 
Green. 

‘*No, were you really, Mrs. Green?” said I. 

I was recovering from a day’s headache, and Mrs. 
Green had brought me up my dinner and lamp. She was 
standing at the foot of my bed, regarding me with a 
mournful thoughtfulness and a reminiscent eye. 

‘* | was,” said she, in impressive tones, ‘‘ twist married. 
To my sorrer.” 

“« Why—weren’t you happy?” I asked. 

““’Appy !” said Mrs. Green, shaking her head darkly, 
““’90’s ’appy? No, I’ope I knows my place better than 
to want to be ’appy! Comferable is all I harsk.” 

‘* And weren’t you even comfortable?” I said. 

Mrs. Green replied with a weighty look. 

‘¢ Drinked,” she remarked significantly. ‘‘ And didn’t 
drink kind neither. Drinked wicious.” 

‘*Ah!” said I, returning her glance. 

‘If I'd a-known it afore I married I never would ’ave 
took ’im,” she went on solemnly. ‘‘ Never! Not if it was 
ever so! Not for all ’is harskin’! But I knowed it no 
more than the babe unborn. An’ them as should ’ave 
warned me didn’t. Sol married. To my sorrer. ’E was 
a sailor too.” 

There was a moment’s silence. 

‘* Seein’ you a-lyin’ there reminds me of ’im that 
sharp,” said Mrs. Green thoughtfully. 

‘* Why ?” I said hastily. 

‘““’"Im on ’is death-bed, I means,” explained Mrs. 
Green. ‘’E was a’orrid sight—'urt in a naccident. It 
some’ow strook me to see ’im so ’elpless an’ so quiet. ’Is 
way was to begin a-’ittin’ an’ a-rampagin’ d’rec’ly ’e got 
’ome, an’ when there ’e lay just as you’re a-doin’, Miss— 
that quiet an’ pale—it turned me all up inside. Youcould 
see ’e was took for death. 

**T could ’a’ stood ’is drinkin’s,” she added suddenly, 
‘‘an’ I could ’a’ stood ’is ’ittin’s, though ’e knocked me 
about crooel. But it was ’is other ways as come so 
’ard.” 

She paused and looked at me. 

‘* Brought ’em to the ’ouse, ’e did,” she said tragically 
below her breath, ‘‘ an’ fed ’em with the food I’d earned.” 

This was beyond comedy. 

**You poor soul!” I said, not knowing what else to 
say 
> said Mrs. Green meditatively. Then she 

’Igh an’ low, 
Takes all an’ 


‘* Ah, yes,’ 
added: ‘‘ Bless yer, I ain’t the honly one. 
rich an’ pore, ‘hat sort’s heverywheres. 
gives nothink.” She sighed. 

‘* Well, there’s good an’ there’s bad. I ’ad better luck 
the second time, for Green’s a wery different kind o’ little 
feller—nothin’ near so fine to look at, but a deal better to 
live with. But I carry ’is marks with me to this day, an’ 
they'll be my death when the time comes. Kicked me, ’e 
did, when ’e was drunk.” She put her hand to her side. 

‘* It’s a-growin’ an’ a-growin’,” she said, ‘an’ when it 
touches the ’eart I’m done for.” 

Gloom struggled with satisfied dignity in her aspect. 
I could find no words. I looked at her with eyes that, I 
hope, expressed the sympathy and horror she expected. 
‘The doctors can’t do nothin’,” she said. ‘‘ Too near the 
vitil orgins. An’ I’ve’ad the very best, too. One in 
Southampton as costed me twelve and six, and then 
again jus’ arter I married Green. ‘Green,’ I ses, ses I, 
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‘it ain’t no manner of use. Don’t you get too used to 
‘avin’ me make yer comferable, Green,’ ses I, ‘ for I may be 
tooked to ’eving any moment,’ says I, ‘ an’ then where’ll 
you be?’ But Green, ’e ses, ses ’e, ‘Try again,’ ses ’e, 
‘try again. Hanythink to save yer, R’anna,’ ses ’e, 
‘ hanythink to save yer.’ So I1’ada doctor down from 
London, an’ Green paid ’im two guineas down. Ah, a 
feelin’ little feller is Green. But ’e couldn’t do nothin’, no 
more than the other one. Oh, ’ow my mother wep’ when 
she ’eard it! She took it dreadful ’ard, for she ain’t no 
other girl but me.” She looked at me with an indescribable 
air of lofty dejection. 

‘Dear, dear! ” said I. 

‘**My good woman,’ ses ’e to me,” said Mrs. Green, 
stepping swiftly back and assuming a manly and judicial 
air—‘‘’e ’avin an ’igh manner like’”—she dropped in an 
explanatory aside, ‘‘‘ My good woman, when you falls, 
you falls to your death.” Them was ’is wery words. 
‘ When you falls, you falls to your death.’ ” 

Again she paused, and looked to observe the effect 
upon me. 

‘* What did he mean ?” I asked. 

‘* Well may you harst,” said Mrs. Green. ‘‘’E meant 
that if I trips—on the stairs, in the street, hanywheres—I 
dies! Along o’ what would ’appen inside.” 

I did not dare inquire further. Mrs. Green’s details of 
such matters are apt to be appallingly lucid. I take her 
statements for granted. 

‘* It must be a great trial to you,” I said hastily. 

‘It’s a trial to Green,” said Mrs. Green. ‘‘ Ah, ’e do 
grieve! Cries over it, ’e does, though ’e thinks I don’t 
know it. Many’s the pint of ’alf-an’-’alf I’ve seen ’im 
choke over, a-thinkin’ of me. A better-natured little feller 
never stepped in a pair of boots! ’E knows I vally ’im, 
’avin’ tried both sorts.” 

‘*T am sure you do,” said I. 

‘*But I forgive John afore ’e died,” continued Mrs. 
Green, observing me with an eye of solemn piety. ‘‘’E was 
always a bird of Paradise, ’ere to-day an’ gone to-morrer. 
It wasn’t no good a-layin’ up o’ things agin such a one as 
’e. I seed that, so I forgive ’im.” 

‘* Bird of passage, you mean,” I said mildly. 
you?” 

‘*No, we ’adn’t no passages in our ’ouse in Golden 
Lane,” said Mrs. Green meditatively. ‘‘ You step straight 
out of the street into the livin’-room, as it were.” She 
sighed again. 

‘*Ah, yes. ‘Hanna,’ ses ’e, ‘forgive me,’ ses ’e,” she 
continued, ‘‘an’ there ’e lay a-dyin’. An’ at first I felt as 
’ow I reelly couldn’t. I could ’ave forgive ’im ’is blows, 
an’ ’is drinkin’s, an’ ’is langwidge, but it was the other 
things what come so’ard. ‘ Forgive me,’ ses’e again, 
’cause ’e couldn’t die comferable, seein’ ’e was frightened, 
as well ’e might be. An’ there I stood an’ couldn’t say a 
word, for ’’e ’ad done me crooel’arm. I knowed by then 
what ’is kick ’ad done for me. I shan’t never ’ave no child 
to call my hown.” 

She stopped, and for a moment an unmixed feeling 
came into her eyes. She looked at the wall in silence, 
forgetting me. It was but for an instant. 

‘* Well, there wasn’t no good to be got out of sayin’ 
no,” she resumed. ‘‘ What was done was done, an’ 
there wasn’t no undoin’ of it. I seed that. I leaned 
down acrost ’im, for ’e was nearly gone, an’ I ses, ses I, 
‘I'll ’ave to say ‘‘ forgive me”’ myself some day,’ ses I, ‘and 
then I'd ’ave it on my mind I’d made your death-bed ’ard. 
I forgive yer, John,’ ses I, ‘drink, an’ women, an’ blows, 
an’ all,’ ses I, ‘an’ God forgive you as I do.’ An’ I did. 
It wasn’t jus’ words. I forgive ’im all. It was easier with 
’im so unusual quiet. Well, it’s what we hall come to.” 

She paused again, sighed profoundly, looked round 
with gloom, picked up her tray, and made a dramatic, if 
heavy, exit. 

She met my sister outside. 
Miss Mary up,” she explained. 


Don’t 


‘*T’ve been a-cheerin’ of 
CHRISTINA. 
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COMMENTS OF A COUNTESS 
99 Belgrave Square, S.W. 


THE season is over. The curtain is rung down on the social 
comedy to which the war and terrible scenes in China afford a 
distant suggestion of tragedy. As I lazily rest on my last day in 
Town, I feel disposed to emulate the Gallic fashion and write a 
vevue de la saison. In spite of all the gloomy forecasts, youth and 
the natural passion for amusement, which lurks in all hearts, 
succeeded in holding carnival in July. All through the earlier 
months no social functions could be chronicled. Official recep- 
tions and a few dull teaparties alone broke the succession of 
charity entertainments which failed to entertain. The seeds of 
misplaced benevolent intentions yielded such a harvest of stupid 
display and prolific advertisement that everybody revolted at last. 
Even the attractions of Society beauties finally failed to draw, or 
at least so it would appear from a remark made to Sophy Bellairs 
at the last bazaar. A fat and elderly lady from Bayswater was 
landed, panting and gasping, out of the seething crowd (none of 
whom, however, had come to buy) beside Sophy’s stall. ‘ Oh,” 
she panted, “are you Lady Warwick?” Sophy, who is a bride of 
twenty-one, with fluffy flaxen hair and the face of a baby, some- 
what tartly announced that she had no claim to the distinction, 
whereupon the disappointed lady remarked: “Well, if you 
aren’t Lady Warwick or anybody in particular, I wish you 
would point some of them out to me, for I’ve paid a guinea 
to come here to see the beauties and I haven’t seen one, 
though I have been here two hours.” This season will certainly 
always be remembered for its gigantic charity shows. One 
wonders what people did with their money before the War 
Bazaar came into fashion. A certain amount of gratification 
ensued from this form of charity, for a certain amount of people 
succeeded in riding temporarily into Society on the back of the 
great war-horse, and, inexplicable though it may be, it is palpable 
that there are people whose aims in life are so restricted that a 
word from a duchess or a smile from a Royalty will sustain their 
thirsting souls for years. But real Society is a very close borough. 
You are born in it, or you marry into it, or your money—if you 
have enough of it—buys you toleration from its members. But 
that is all. It is a curious, indefinable thing this Society in its 
true sense. I could write down the names of dukes and earls 
who are not in it and commoners who lead it by the nose. But, 
broadly speaking, it is the best available English association for 
pleasure, and no amount of outside envy and backbiting really 
affects it. 

A seriously-minded friend of mine took me solemnly to task 
only the other day for what he reprovingly called the “frivolity ” 
of my comments. “You give,” he said, “a totally wrong im- 
pression of Society to people who take their views of it from the 
papers. There are,” he proceeded gravely to assure me, “ many 
excellent women in the very best Society who do a great deal of 
good.” “But, my good man,” I argued, “I never denied or 
doubted that fact fora moment. How could I, seeing that I have 
two sisters-in-law, three aunts, and an innumerable number of 
cousins and acquaintances whose whole lives are entirely given up 
to the cultivation of good works? But I have never yet met any 
one outside the readers of a Parish Magazine who wanted to hear 
about them. Their families accept them with resignation and 
send them a card at Christmas ; but there their interest in them 
stops. It is those really excellent women who are responsible 
for all the dulness of this world. And if I were to devote 
myself to the chronicling of their doings and the record- 
ing of their virtues, I should fail in the first duty of a 
Society woman, which is to be diverting. Believe me, 
there are just as many good women in Society as in the middle 
classes, only the goodness of their heart is hidden under a more 
frivolous exterior. Because we smile and jest at sentiment it 
does not mean that we have no sorrows and know no heart-break- 
ings, only that Society demands that we shall keep our sorrows to 
ourselves and not bore each other with them. Good manners are 
essential in good society, and people who talk about their own 
ailments and their domestic trials are not tolerated. The one thing 
Seciety will not stand is dulness. You may be virtuous or you 
may be the reverse, but you must not bore people. And it is an 
unfortunate, but nevertheless undeniable, fact that nature so often 
clothes goodness in most unattractive forms. Whether good 
people are good because they are dull, or dull because they are 
good, is a problem which wiser people than myself have not been 
able to solve.” 

Now Society is eminently joyous, for it is composed of idle 
people, and idlers who are gloomy are intolerable to themselves 
and to everybody else. Young people must laugh, and old people 
want to. Therefore the social gloom of May and June gave way 
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to a plethora of gaiety in July. I have not dined at home or been 
to bed before the early hours for three weeks. Gertie Brandelay 
was here this morning and said she had not seen her family except 
for a moment or two for a week, for when she is in bed they are 
out, and when she is up they have retired to rest. How grateful 
her family must be, for in her home-circle she is apt to become 
bored! In the bustle of the season a popular gir! really has not 
leisure to look after her parents, at least so Gertie says. Not that 
the parents are to be pitied—far from it, they have their own 
amusements. Dinner parties and dances with only the hostess as 
chaperon are quite the correct thing, and you cannot imagine 
how bright and lively these little affairs are. They have an air of 
spontaneity totally lacking at an ordinary dance, and those sofas, 
laden with chaperons which so disfigured the wall-paper in the 
days of my youth, are comfortably abolished. Dolly can dance 
with a quiet conscience, knowing that her mother is at a play 
party followed by supper at the Carlton, or playing Bridge at home 
with a select party of gambling friends. 

Looking back on the season which is dead and buried, one is 
inclined to ask oneself whether it was quite worth the trouble 
and expense ; but perhaps like the “cures” at foreign watering- 
places you feel the benefit of it afterwards, and the bread cast 
upon the waters of Mayfair will return after many days of vegeta- 
tion in the country, whither I am now bound. 


WAR AT CLOSE QUARTERS—II 


By a TROOPER OF COMPTON’S HORSE 


‘IT SUPPOSE you were pretty well /é/ed when you reached 
Kimberley?” I said to our friend the engine-driver. 

“Well, I won’t say but they were glad to see us. The first 
day I was in the town the prisoners were being marched through ! 
Eh! the blackguards! their own fellow-countrywomen were 
spitting in their faces. The blacks began to pelt them with mud, 
but the guards stopped it.” 

“ Did you bring them down with you ?” 

“ Ay, the dirty, miserable brutes, a trainload of them ; one of 
them tried to escape while we were standing to give them some 
tea. He tumbled on his knees and cried out for mercy when he 
saw a rifle pointed at him.” 

Now it’s a certain thing that when a schoolboy is out of bounds 
he gets into trouble nine times out of ten. While the driver was 
talking, a big, sallow, hairy man had come into the bar and was 
talking to the landlord with many sidelong glances at us. 

“If I had my way,” continued the engine-driver, “I’d makea 
war of extermination against the Boers—shoot the ruddy lot! 
Give no quarter to the cowards !” 

The dark stranger struck in with Dutch. My friend laughed 
contemptuously. ‘‘He says the Boers are no more cowards than 
we are—a lot of cowardly traitors! The Cape Dutchmen are 
worse than the Boers themselves.” The Dutchman responded to 
the taunt. 

“ What does he say?” I asked. 

“If he’d known the war was going to last so long he’d have 
been up at the front. Bah!” he shouted, in answer to something 
that sounded suspiciously like a curse. “If you want to fight the 
British you needn’t go up to the front to do it!” and he stood up. 

What the Dutchman said in answer I couldn’t tell ; but the 
Scotsman hit him straight between the eyes, and sent the back of 
his head crashing through an old tarnished pier-glass that had 
embellished the wall. 

That blow began and ended the fighting. The Dutchman was 
giad to get off with a pair of black eyes and a cut bruise as big as 
an egg on the back of his head. 

But the trouble for us seemed to be only beginning. I had 
not two pounds, which the landlord demanded for his broken 
glass, about me, and both the engineer and his mate refused to 
pay acent. The landlord, we knew, would make his evidence as 
damaging for us as possible if it came to a case. I was out with- 
out a pass, and the engineer and his mate were in much the same 
case. The landlord insisted on calling in a policeman. When he 
had put in an appearance—and it is easier to find a policeman in 
Maitland than in many a village of the same size in England— 
the Dutchman, who had been keeping in the background, began 
to put in a claim for damages to his head, 

The policeman heard the Jandlord’s story through ; then he 
heard the engineer’s side I little expected help from such a 
quarter ; but with a broad Limerick accent the policeman ex- 
plained to the landlord that he had better say no more about the 
matter. Evidence was forthcoming that treasonable language had 
been used without protest, and, if the fear of these disclosures in 
court did not deter him, he, the policeman, would take care that 
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his licence was endorsed for permitting disorderly conduct on his 
premises. Alternately threatening and cajoling, the Irish tongue 
prevailed. As we left the inn I remarked, “I hardly expected to 
find the blarney-stone at work out here.” 

“Och!” said our saviour, “ nearly all the boys in our corps 
come from the old country. If they didn’t, it’s divil a chance of 
justice would an Englishman get, for the judges here are all 
Double Dutchmen.” 

A week later Compton’s Horse was chosen as escort to the 
C.I.V. Battery. Their 12}-pounder quick-firing Maxims are the 
only guns of the kind in the country. 

Three days’ march from Cape Town, the district round Stellen- 
bosch and Paarl is one of the most disaffected in the Colony, and 
to prevent a rising among the disloyal colonists large bodies of 
troops are sent as patrols through the country to get their shore 
legs back before going to the front. 

On the second day we were passing through one of the tiny, 
whitewashed, reed-thatched villages that cluster round a store 
when a little girl ran out into the road, and shook her fist at us 
defiantly. Sallow, about six years old, and lacking in every at- 
traction except that of spirit, the little one had taken upon herself 
to voice the feeling dumbly expressed by the shattered, silent 
cottages. “ Boer!” she cried, “ Boer!” pointing to herself with 
one hand, while she continued to threaten us with the other. A 
woman ran out, crying out to us in Dutch, with. frightened, de- 
precating gestures, caught up the child, and hurried her back into 
the house. I happened to be riding beside the guide. “If they’ve 
all got the spirit of that youngster, they'll take some beating,” I 
remarked. 

“Yes,” the guide replied, “we've got our eye on that house. 
That child has two brothers up at the war. Her father is a Boer, 
but the cottage belongs to his wife, who’s a loyalist. It will be a 
sad business if her sons get killed, but I think it will be worse for 
her if they come back alive.” 

After camping for a week at Stellenbosch, the battery went 
forward by train. Compton’s Horse continued their march through 
the country. At Piquetberg Road they found encamped the other 
three companies of the Eighth Regiment of Imperial Yeomanry. 
While patrolling the district towards Malmesbury, troops of three 
corps bivouacked for the night in a fir wood on the farm of a 
Dutchman who was reputed to be politically sitting on the fence. 
In his orchards, which covered some six or seven acres, were 
apples, oranges, figs, and pomegranates—a picture of plenty in 
their perfection of ripeness. The farm buildings lay across two 
sides of a square, and in the open space between strutted number- 
less turkeys and chickens. In the pond, built artificially on the 
bed of a rocky stream, ducks were swimming, while a flock of 
geese puddled in the mud of the banks. 

As the railway lay twenty miles away we were living on bully 
beef and biscuit, so it was deemed advisable to put sentries on 
orchard, farmyard and pond. 

Till then nothing had been seen of the owner of the farm, An 
orderly sent to try to buy bread had been given a few loaves of 
sour maize bread and told that the family were away. 

Soon after the guards had been posted, however, a black- 
bearded man, dressed in Sunday broadcloth, made his way into 
the camp, and inquired for the commander. He asked that the 
sentries should be taken off his property, and when it was pointed 
out to him that his property would be safer under their protection, 
he replied that it was no matter, he wished to have nothing to do 
with the English. The reply to this rather impertinent remark 
came in the form of a suggestion that he should supply the officers’ 
mess with poultry at current market rates. No doubt the sugges- 
tion was forcibly put, for it was fallen in with promptly enough. 
Bearing no malice the offer of sentries was renewed, and refused 
as rudely as before. Late in the evening appetising odours rose 
from many quarters of the camp. Savoury roasts of mysterious 
composition padded with clay from the river into the shape of legs 
of mutton were being cooked on the embers. 

And if the troopers rode away the following morning from 
these Eden-like temptations with their pockets bulging like a 
country schoolboy’s, may they be forgiven ! 
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Some of the Water remounts gave us some sport. After ten 
minutes’ bucking and kicking, one unfortunate Yeoman lost his 
seat, but clung on for dear life with clasped hands. The sergeant 
of his troop took him to task. pretty severely. “Take your arms 
from round that mare’s neck, sir! What are you doing with her, 
sir? You're not going to marry her, are you?” 

AUSTIN FERRAND. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


CHRISTIANITY AND PROGRESS IN INDIA 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


Mr. P. C. MOZOOMDAR, of the Brahmo Somaj of India, was 
advertised to deliver an address on “ Present Day Progress in 
India” at the meeting at the Imperial Institute last Thursday, 
over which Lord Northbrook presided. The address proved to be 
rather a Brahmo Somaj sermon of upwards of an hour’s duration, 
in which progress in India was only occasionally referred to, and 
then considered in its religious aspects. The time occupied by 
the lecturer was so great that little remained for Sir Alfred Lyall, 
whom the assembled company was most anxious to hear, as the 
greatest living authority on the subject to which Mr. Mozoomdar 
chiefly, indeed, with the exception of a brief reference to social 
reform, exclusively, confined his remarks. Nor was any time left 
for those who may have been anxious not to let pass unchallenged 
positions taken up and statements made by the learned lecturer 
which those of his audience who had had experience of India 
were by no means able to unreservedly accept. Indeed, the value 
of such meetings and addresses would be greatly enhanced if it 
were the rule that the time given were divided between the 
lecturer and others present who are capable and willing to criticise 
the lecture. Few probably realised that the Brahmo Somaj has 
so few adherents as to be of little or no importance in India, 
while the members of the branch to which Mr. Mozoomdar is 
understood to belong are still fewer in number. 

To take the first statement made, to the effect that English 
rule has resulted in religious reform. If this refers to the creation 
of the Brahmo Somaj, it can only be stated that a similar effort, 
with similar results, to create an eclectic religion, possessing the 
characteristics of Christianity, Hinduism, and other faiths, was 
made in the reign of the Mahomedan Emperor Akbar, and there 
is nothing to show that the Brahmo movement owed its birth to 
English rule, which perhaps leads to the cult, possibly to the undue 
cult, of a certain system of philosophy and certain philosophers of 
the West ; but, if it acts at all on Hinduism, it acts only as a 
solvent, and not as a creative force. 

If,on the other hand, conversions to Christianity are con- 
sidered to be proofs of the effect of English rule on religious 
reform, it is sufficient to say that Christianity is not rapidly pro- 
gressing in India, that of the Christians in the country nearly 
three-quarters are on the Malabar coast, and that of these about 
three-quarters are Catholics, whose conversion was due to the rule 
of Catholic Portugal and the labours of Nestorian and Catholic 
missionaries of earlier date. 

Nor does the Government of India at all adopt the position 
taken up by the lecturer. On the contrary, it earnestly repudiates 
any endeavours to use its political position to favour one foreign 
as against several indigenous and long since imported faiths. No 
one with any experience of India present could have heard with- 
out bewilderment an appeal to every official and every planter in 
India to be a missionary, which, unwise at all times, at the 
present moment seemed peculiarly inopportune. No one could 
have heard without extreme surprise the statement, that the Bible 
and a picture of Christ were common features in the houses of 
educated Hindus, and that the mild, merciful, patient, and chari- 
table nature for which the Hindus have been famous throughout 
their history, was due to a conscious imitation of Christ. 

Equally far removed, as it appeats to us from the facts, was the 
statement that social reform and the female education movement 
were induced by religious instincts. If that were the case, India 
might have to say good-bye to Government efforts on behalf of 
female education. Nor is it correct to speak of the virtues which 
have rendered Hindu women good wives, mothers and daughters 
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THE season is over. The curtain is rung down on the social 
comedy to which the war and terrible scenes in China afford a 
distant suggestion of tragedy. As I lazily rest on my last day in 
Town, I feel disposed to emulate the Gallic fashion and write a 
vevue de la saison. In spite of all the gloomy forecasts, youth and 
the natural passion for amusement, which lurks in all hearts, 
succeeded in holding carnival in July. All through the earlier 
months no social functions could be chronicled. Official recep- 
tions and a few dull teaparties alone broke the succession of 
charity entertainments which failed to entertain. The seeds of 
misplaced benevolent intentions yielded such a harvest of stupid 
display and prolific advertisement that everybody revolted at last. 
Even the attractions of Society beauties finally failed to draw, or 
at least so it would appear from a remark made to Sophy Bellairs 
at the last bazaar. A fat and elderly lady from Bayswater was 
landed, panting and gasping, out of the seething crowd (none of 
whom, however, had come to buy) beside Sophy’s stall. ‘* Oh,” 
she panted, “are you Lady Warwick?” Sophy, who is a bride of 
twenty-one, with fluffy flaxen hair and the face of a baby, some- 
what tartly announced that she had no claim to the distinction, 
whereupon the disappointed lady remarked: “Well, if you 
aren’t Lady Warwick or anybody in particular, I wish you 
would point some of them out to me, for I’ve paid a guinea 
to come here to see the beauties and I haven’t seen one, 
though I have been here two hours.” This season will certainly 
always be remembered for its gigantic charity shows. One 
wonders what people did with their money before the War 
Bazaar came into fashion. A certain amount of gratification 
ensued from this form of charity, for a certain amount of people 
succeeded in riding temporarily into Society on the back of the 
great war-horse, and, inexplicable though it may be, it is palpable 
that there are people whose aims in life are so restricted that a 
word from a duchess or a smile from a Royalty will sustain their 
thirsting souls for years. But real Society is a very close borough. 
You are born in it, or you marry into it, or your money—if you 
have enough of it—buys you toleration from its members. But 
that is all. It is a curious, indefinable thing this Society in its 
true sense. I could write down the names of dukes and earls 
who are not in it and commoners who lead it by the nose. But, 
broadly speaking, it is the best available English association for 
pleasure, and no amount of outside envy and backbiting really 
affects it. 

A seriously-minded friend of mine took me solemnly to task 
only the other day for what he reprovingly called the “frivolity” 
of my comments. “You give,” he said, “a totally wrong im- 
pression of Society to people who take their views of it from the 
papers. There are,” he proceeded gravely to assure me, “ many 
excellent women in the very best Society who do a great deal of 
good.” “But, my good man,” I argued, “I never denied or 
doubted that fact fora moment. How could I, seeing that I have 
two sisters-in-law, three aunts, and an innumerable number of 
cousins and acquaintances whose whole lives are entirely given up 
to the cultivation of good works? But I have never yet met any 
one outside the readers of a Parish Magazine who wanted to hear 
about them. Their families accept them with resignation and 
send them a card at Christmas; but there their interest in them 
stops. It is those really excellent women who are responsible 
for all the dulness of this world. And if I were to devote 
myself to the chronicling of their doings and the record- 
ing of their virtues, I should fail in the first duty of a 
Society woman, which is to be diverting. Believe me, 
there are just as many good women in Society as in the middle 
classes, only the goodness of their heart is hidden under a more 
frivolous exterior. Because we smile and jest at sentiment it 
does not mean that we have no sorrows and know no heart-break- 
ings, only that Society demands that we shall keep our sorrows to 
ourselves and not bore each other with them. Good manners are 
essential in good society, and people who talk about their own 
ailments and their domestic trials are not tolerated. The one thing 
Scciety will not stand is dulness. You may be virtuous or you 
may be the reverse, but you must not bore people. And it is an 
unfortunate, but nevertheless undeniable, fact that nature so often 
clothes goodness in most unattractive forms. Whether good 
people are good because they are dull, or dull because they are 
good, is a problem which wiser people than myself have not been 
able to solve.” 

Now Society is eminently joyous, for it is composed of idle 
people, and idlers who are gloomy are intolerable to themselves 
and to everybody else. Young people must laugh, and old people 
want to. Therefore the social gloom of May and June gave way 
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to a plethora of gaiety in July. I have not dined at home or been 
to bed before the early hours for three weeks. Gertie Brandelay 
was here this morning and said she had not seen her family except 
for a moment or two for a week, for when she is in bed they are 
out, and when she is up they have retired to rest. How grateful 
her family must be, for in her home-circle she is apt to become 
bored! In the bustle of the season a popular gir! really has not 
leisure to look after her parents, at least so Gertie says. Not that 
the parents are to be pitied—far from it, they have their own 
amusements. Dinner parties and dances with only the hostess as 
chaperon are quite the correct thing, and you cannot imagine 
how bright and lively these little affairs are. They have an air of 
spontaneity totally lacking at an ordinary dance, and those sofas, 
laden with chaperons which so disfigured the wall-paper in the 
days of my youth, are comfortably abolished. Dolly can dance 
with a quiet conscience, knowing that her mother is at a play 
party followed by supper at the Carlton, or playing Bridge at home 
with a select party of gambling friends, 

Looking back on the season which is dead and buried, one is 
inclined to ask oneself whether it was quite worth the trouble 
and expense; but perhaps like the “cures” at foreign watering- 
places you feel the benefit of it afterwards, and the bread cast 
upon the waters of Mayfair will return after many days of vegeta- 
tion in the country, whither I am now bound. 


WAR AT CLOSE QUARTERS—II 


By a TROOPER OF COMPTON’S HORSE 


‘““T SUPPOSE you were pretty well /é¢ed when you reached 
Kimberley ?” I said to our friend the engine-driver. 

“ Well, I won’t say but they were glad to see us. The first 
day I was in the town the prisoners were being marched through ! 
Eh! the blackguards! their own fellow-countrywomen were 
spitting in their faces. The blacks began to pelt them with mud, 
but the guards stopped it.” 

“ Did you bring them down with you?” 

“Ay, the dirty, miserable brutes, a trainload of them ; one of 
them tried to escape while we were standing to give them some 
tea. He tumbled on his knees and cried out for mercy when he 
saw a rifle pointed at him.” 

Now it’s a certain thing that when a schoolboy is out of bounds 
he gets into trouble nine times out of ten. While the driver was 
talking, a big, sallow, hairy man had come into the bar and was 
talking to the landlord with many sidelong glances at us. 

“If I had my way,” continued the engine-driver, “I’d makea 
war of extermination against the Boers—shoot the ruddy lot! 
Give no quarter to the cowards !” 

The dark stranger struck in with Dutch. My friend laughed 
contemptuously. ‘‘He says the Boers are no more cowards than 
we are—a lot of cowardly traitors! The Cape Dutchmen are 
worse than the Boers themselves.” The Dutchman responded to 
the taunt. 

“ What does he say?” I asked. 

“If he’d known the war was going to last so long he’d have 
been up at the front. Bah!” he shouted, in answer to something 
that sounded suspiciously like a curse. “If you want to fight the 
British you needn’t go up to the front to do it!” and he stood up. 

What the Dutchman said in answer I couldn’t tell; but the 
Scotsman hit him straight between the eyes, and sent the back of 
his head crashing through an old tarnished pier-glass that had 
embellished the wall. 

That blow began and ended the fighting. The Dutchman was 
glad to get off with a pair of black eyes and a cut bruise as big as 
an egg on the back of his head. 

But the trouble for us seemed to be only beginning. J had 
not two pounds, which the landlord demanded for his broken 
glass, about me, and both the engineer and his mate refused to 
pay acent. The landlord, we knew, would make his evidence as 
damaging for us as possible if it came to a case. I was out with- 
out a pass, and the engineer and his mate were in much the same 
case. The landlord insisted on calling in a policeman. When he 
had put in an appearance—and it is easier to find a policeman in 
Maitland than in many a village of the same size in England— 
the Dutchman, who had been keeping in the background, began 
to put in a claim for damages to his head. 

The policeman heard the Jandlord’s story through ; then he 
heard the engineer’s side. I little expected help from such a 
quarter ; but with a broad Limerick accent the policeman ex- 
plained to the landlord that he had better say no more about the 
matter. Evidence was forthcoming that treasonable language had 
been used without protest, and, if the fear of these disclosures in 
court did not deter him, he, the policeman, would take care that 
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his licence was endorsed for permitting disorderly conduct on his 
premises. Alternately threatening and cajoling, the Irish tongue 
prevailed. As we left the inn I remarked, “I hardly expected to 
find the blarney-stone at work out here.” 

“Och!” said our saviour, “nearly all the boys in our corps 
come from the old country. If they didn’t, it’s divil a chance of 
justice would an Englishman get, for the judges here are all 
Double Dutchmen.” 

A week later Compton’s Horse was chosen as escort to the 
C.I.V. Battery. Their 12}-pounder quick-firing Maxims are the 
only guns of the kind in the country. 

Three days’ march from Cape Town, the district round Stellen- 
bosch and Paarl is one of the most disaffected in the Colony, and 
to prevent a rising among the disloyal colonists large bodies of 
troops are sent as patrols through the country to get their shore 
legs back before going to the front. 

On the second day we were passing through one of the tiny, 
whitewashed, reed-thatched villages that cluster round a store 
when a little girl ran out into the road, and shook her fist at us 
defiantly. Sallow, about six years old, and lacking in every at- 
traction except that of spirit, the little one had taken upon herself 
to voice the feeling dumbly expressed by the shattered, silent 
cottages. “ Boer!” she cried, “ Boer!” pointing to herself with 
one hand, while she continued to threaten us with the other. A 
woman ran out, crying out to us in Dutch, with. frightened, de- 
precating gestures, caught up the child, and hurried her back into 
the house. I happened to be riding beside the guide. “If they’ve 
all got the spirit of that youngster, they’ll take some beating,” I 
remarked. 

“Yes,” the guide replied, “we've got our eye on that house. 
That child has two brothers up at the war. Her father is a Boer, 
but the cottage belongs to his wife, who’s a loyalist. It will be a 
sad business if her sons get killed, but I think it will be worse for 
her if they come back alive.” 

After camping for a week at Stellenbosch, the battery went 
forward by train. Compton’s Horse continued their march through 
the country. At Piquetberg Road they found encamped the other 
three companies of the Eighth Regiment of Imperial Yeomanry. 
While patrolling the district towards Malmesbury, troops of three 
corps bivouacked for the night in a fir wood on the farm of a 
Dutchman who was reputed to be politically sitting on the fence. 
In his orchards, which covered some six or seven acres, were 
apples, oranges, figs, and pomegranates—a picture of plenty in 
their perfection of ripeness. The farm buildings lay across two 
sides of a square, and in the open space between strutted number- 
less turkeys and chickens. In the pond, built artificially on the 
bed of a rocky stream, ducks were swimming, while a flock of 
geese puddled in the mud of the banks. 

As the railway lay twenty miles away we were living on bully 
beef and biscuit, so it was deemed advisable to put sentries on 
orchard, farmyard and pond. 

Till then nothing had been seen of the owner of the farm. An 
orderly sent to try to buy bread had been given a few loaves of 
sour maize bread and told that the family were away. 

Soon after the guards had been posted, however, a black- 
bearded man, dressed in Sunday broadcloth, made his way into 
the camp, and inquired for the commander. He asked that the 
sentries should be taken off his property, and when it was pointed 
out to him that his property would be safer under their protection, 
he replied that it was no matter, he wished to have nothing to do 
with the English. The reply to this rather impertinent remark 
came in the form of a suggestion that he should supply the officers’ 
mess with poultry at current market rates. No doubt the sugges- 
tion was forcibly put, for it was fallen in with promptly enough. 
Bearing no malice the offer of sentries was renewed, and refused 
as rudely as before. Late in the evening appetising odours rose 
from many quarters of the camp. Savoury roasts of mysterious 
composition padded with clay from the river into the shape of legs 
of mutton were being cooked on the embers. 

And if the troopers rode away the following morning from 
these Eden-like temptations with their pockets bulging like a 
country schoolboy’s, may they be forgiven ! 





SUMMER TRAINS DE LUXE. Sleeping Cars and Restaurant 


Cars only. Engadine Express.— Daily to Bale, Ziirich, and Coire, for the 
Engadine. With Special Cars for Lucerne and Interlaken. Carlsbad 
Express.— Daily to Frankfort, Niiremberg, Eger (for Marienbad, Franz- 


ensbad, &c.), and Carlsbad. Sud Express.—Daily to Biarritz and 
Madrid. Tri-Weekly to Lisbon. Also Nord Express, Trans-Siberian 
Express, Luchon Express, Royan Express, Orient Express, Ardennes 
Express, &c. &c.—For further details, to reserve places, and tickets, apply 
to THE INTERNATIONAL SLEEPING CAR CoMPANy, 14 Cockspur Street, 
S.W. ‘ The Continental Traveller,” illustrated, post free. 
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Some of the Water remounts gave us some sport. After ten 
minutes’ bucking and kicking, one unfortunate Yeoman lost his 
seat, but clung on for dear life with clasped hands. The sergeant 
of his troop took him to task. pretty severely. “Take your arms 
from round that mare’s neck, sir! What are you doing with her, 
sir? You're not going to marry her, are you?” , 

AUSTIN FERRAND. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


CHRISTIANITY AND PROGRESS IN 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


Mr. P. C. MOzOOMDAR, of the Brahmo Somaj of India, was 
advertised to deliver an address on “ Present Day Progress in 
India” at the meeting at the Imperial Institute last Thursday, 
over which Lord Northbrook presided. The address proved to be 
rather a Brahmo Somaj sermon of upwards of an hour’s duration, 
in which progress in India was only occasionally referred to, and 
then considered in its religious aspects. The time occupied by 
the lecturer was so great that little remained for Sir Alfred Lyall, 
whom the assembled company was most anxious to hear, as the 
greatest living authority on the subject to which Mr. Mozoomdar 
chiefly, indeed, with the exception of a brief reference to social 
reform, exclusively, confined his remarks. Nor was any time left 
for those who may have been anxious not to let pass unchallenged 
positions taken up and statements made by the learned lecturer 
which those of his audience who had had experience of India 
were by no means able to unreservedly accept. Indeed, the value 
of such meetings and addresses would be greatly enhanced if it 
were the rule that the time given were divided between the 
lecturer and others present who are capable and willing to criticise 
the lecture. Few probably realised that the Brahmo Somaj has 
so few adherents as to be of little or no importance in India, 
while the members of the branch to which Mr. Mozoomdar is 
understood to belong are still fewer in number. 

To take the first statement made, to the effect that English 
rule has resulted in religious reform. If this refers to the creation 
of the Brahmo Somaj, it can only be stated that a similar effort, 
with similar results, to create an eclectic religion, possessing the 
characteristics of Christianity, Hinduism, and other faiths, was 
made in the reign of the Mahomedan Emperor Akbar, and there 
is nothing to show that the Brahmo movement owed its birth to 
English rule, which perhaps leads to the cult, possibly to the undue 
cult, of a certain system of philosophy and certain philosophers of 
the West ; but, if it acts at all on Hinduism, it acts only as a 
solvent, and not as a creative force. 

If,on the other hand, conversions to Christianity are con- 
sidered to be proofs of the effect of English rule on religious 
reform, it is sufficient to say that Christianity is not rapidly pro- 
gressing in India, that of the Christians in the country nearly 
three-quarters are on the Malabar coast, and that of these about 
three-quarters are Catholics, whose conversion was due to the rule 
of Catholic Portugal and the labours of Nestorian and Catholic 
missionaries of earlier date. 

Nor does the Government of India at all adopt the position 
taken up by the lecturer. On the contrary, it earnestly repudiates 
any endeavours to use its political position to favour one foreign 
as against several indigenous and long since imported faiths. No 
one with any experience of India present could have heard with- 
out bewilderment an appeal to every official and every planter in 
India to be a missionary, which, unwise at all times, at the 
present moment seemed peculiarly inopportune. No one could 
have heard without extreme surprise the statement, that the Bible 
and a picture of Christ were common features in the houses of 
educated Hindus, and that the mild, merciful, patient, and chari- 
table nature for which the Hindus have been famous throughout 
their history, was due to a conscious imitation of Christ. 

Equally far removed, as it appears to us from the facts, was the 
statement that social reform and the female education movement 
were induced by religious instincts. If that were the case, India 
might have to say good-bye to Government efforts on behalf of 
female education. Nor is it correct to speak of the virtues which 
have rendered Hindu women good wives, mothers and daughters 
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for thousands of years as due to a conscience awakened by reli- 
gious instinct due to a foreign rule, or a newly received, or newly 
created, religion, or to refer to the Zenana and the seclusion of 
women as if they belonged to the Hindu system, which only pre- 
scribes a modest reserve and an avoidance of the very semblance 
of light conduct, or converse with strangers. 

It is also undesirable, as Sir Alfred Lyall pointed out, to speak 
of the use of wine and meat as due to the example of the English, 
when such use existed in Vedic times, and is not even now for- 
bidden to other than caste Hindus, who also alone are bound by 
the strait law of the Brahmins regarding infant marriage and 
compulsory widowhood ; or to refer to the polygamous marriages of 
the Kuleens of Bengal as if they characterised peoples among 
which a monogamy as honourable as our own is the rule and 
polygamy the exception. 

Nor if, as Mr. Mozoomdar urged, the renunciation of caste is a 
necessary preliminary to social relations between Hindus and 
English, can the Hindu be advised to make, or perhaps the 
English to receive, their advances. But, in fact, happily nothing 
of the sort is necessary, and Hindu and Englishman each respects 
one another for remaining Hindu and English. 

Finally, it is no doubt harmless as a counsel of perfection to 
urge the Government of Lord Curzon, to whose sympathetic and 
able rule the lecturer paid a well-merited tribute, to make famines 
in future impossible, and indeed nothing but a control of the 
seasons is necessary to avert these calamities. 

In short, the Northbrook and other societies of the like nature 
would do well to arrange that a brief discussion should succeed 
such addresses as that of Mr. Mozoomdar, which, however well 
meant, may not tend altogether to create correct impressions con- 
cerning our Eastern Empire. ANGLO-INDIAN. 


THE EQUALITY OF MAN 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


The fact that the maximum output of every shoe-hand working 
by the day is fixed by the Union suggests this forecast : 


Scene: A Restaurant. John Brown (dorm and bred in the 
Braszils) at lunch with his English Cousin. Time, 1925. 


E. C. Yes, the menu is rather weak; but since the recent 
enactments as to the equality of man, the daily diet has been 
brought down to suit the pocket of the average unskilled 
labourer. 

J. B. Well, I don’t feel at home in the old country. I should 
like it better as it was when the old dad left it. Why, I saw in 
the paper yesterday that a rough knocked an old man down, took 
his watch and bolted, within two yards of a policeman, who 
could not arrest him because his pedometer had given warning. 

E. C. Yes, that does occasionally happen now. You see the 
new law provided that six miles’ walking for a policeman ora post- 
man is a full day. They are all provided with pedometers, and 
are not permitted to go a step beyond the limit set them as the 
unstrained capacity of the average pedestrian. It works badly 
sometimes. Burglars escape and the letters are delayed. I’m not 
sure that they are not going too far in excluding the Rule of Three 
and words of four syllables from the highest standards of the Board 
schools as being beyond the average capacity of the scholar. But 
at any rate it is consistent, and we suffer in a good cause—the 
Equality of Man. 

J. B. Very strange. But see—who is that strangely clad person 
coming in now? He is barely decent. 

£. C. Ah! there again our modern laws press somewhat 
hardly on individuals. He would be about 6 feet 4 inches ; the 
standard height is 5 feet 6 inches. He can only buy the regula- 
tion size. Observe, in passing, the economy in production. We 
are hoping, as our laws encourage the survival of the average 
and commonplace, that in the future the hardship to the men of 
large physique and great capacity will be mitigated. In other 
words, they will be gradually eliminated. In the interests of 
decency Section 2 of the Clothing Act has been modified. It met 
with the violent opposition of the ladies. 

J. B. Ws a mad world. Waiter! 

W. Yes, sir. 

Jj. 8. Another plate of beef. 

W. Another plate, sir? 

J. B. Yes. D-——, don’t you understand? 

W,. You have had the legal maximun,, sir. 
to serve more. 

J. B. What! . (A series of Brazilian curses.) If this is civilisa- 
tion, give me barbarism. (Further cursing at all British institu- 
tions.) 


I am not allowed 
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He is eventually hauled out by a policeman whose pedo- 


meter is not exhausted. T. HOLLIs. 
Leicester. 
A TRAGIC DEATH IN KIMBERLEY 


Zo the Editor of Tuk OUTLOOK 


I am so fond of my Owtlook that I like it to be accurate ; and 
that, and the desire to do justice to a dead man, will excuse me, I 
hope, for attempting to unravel the tangle of words in which your 
South African correspondent of last week (p. 783) has involved 
the story of what was certainly a tragic death during the siege of 
Kimberley. In the first place, why hide the name of the victim 
by a dash? It is well known that it was Mr. George Labram who 
designed “ Long Cecil,” the 4°1 gun which held the Boer big gun 
on Kamfersdam in check, and it is equally well known that Mr. 
Labram was killed by a shell from that Boer gun. His work was 
so honourable and so useful to Kimberley that it seems childish 
to make a dash do duty for his name. 

Your correspondent avers that Mr. Labram was killed “ by the 
last shell which entered Kimberley” ; but that is so far from the 
case that the Kamfersdam gun opened fire on the party which 
followed Mr. Labram to his grave on the evening of Saturday, 
February Io. r 

“He was lying on his bed,” we are told, when the fatal shell 
struck him, after having passed through “the next house.” There 
are two blunders here. Mr. Labram was killed in the Grand 
Hotel, and there is no next house to that building, it being a 
corner structure. The shell struck the hotel at the rear, and took 
a slanting course through to the room in which Mr. Labram was 
standing in the act of taking off his coat. There was a coloured 
boy in the room at the time who was blown beneath the wash- 
hand-stand by the force of the explosion, and who gave a minute 
account of this sad incident. I saw the apartment a few days 
later, and heard the narrative ere there was time for legend to 
gather around it. H. C. SHELLEY. 


A MAN’S PROTEST 
Zo the Editor of Tuk OuTLooK 


I wish, with your leave, to enter a protest against the Earl’s 
Court Exhibition—more particularly that section of it which com- 
prises the “ Women of all Nations.” I speak only of the girls who 
are supposed to represent my own nation, Scotland. The others, 
as far as I know, may be correct, and actually natives. Of them I 
say nothing. With regard to those I have referred to I could 
not conceive a more ludicrous travesty of a Scots girl in every 
respect: dress, action, language amd accent, looks—everything 
except the Tam-o’-Shanter hat. The scene, I am glad to add, is 
wholly unexceptionable. TARTAN, 


OUR ARMY AND ITS REMODELLING 
Zo the Editor of THE OvuTLooK 


As a Volunteer officer of two-and-twenty years’ comparatively 
extensive and varied experience, may I have my word, my text 
being suggested by your article of July 14 in reference to the 
“ Swiss Model” ? 

It would appear that, during the time he is actually serving, the 
British Volunteer’s training is more exacting and continuous than 
the Switzer’s, because a Volunteer recruit has to devote almost all 
his leisure time to his first year’s training and a good deal to his 
second, and at the end of his third year only is he reckoned an old 
hand; but—and this is a big but—I very much doubt whether, 
in the matter of musketry, he at all approaches the proficiency of 
the merry Swiss boy, and upon musketry practice depends, more 
than anything else, the efficiency nowadays of an infantry force. 

The efforts of the Government towards providing convenient 
ranges are distinctly feeble, and very nearly become a sham; 
besides, it is generally known that the best and most convenient 
rifle ranges in the country have been provided by private effort. I 
only take the case of the defensive land forces of the country, 
not being a regular officer, and I say that, were the existing 
Volunteer force (with its recently demonstrated expansive nature) 
given State-provided rifle ranges within fairly reasonable distance 
of headquarters, and its artillery reorganised, rearmed, and given 
facilities for more frequent practice, then that force would be 
sufficient, even reckoning upon a certain proportion volunteering 
for service abroad upon emergency. 

Behind this force is an immense reserve of sound men under 
fifty years of age who have been trained as Volunteers. Let these 
be organised as members of rifle clubs, and surely, if they practised 
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as such, they would be as good soldiers as the Boers have shown 
themselves. If a man can march and form fours, that is about all 
the drill that is required of him now. Any one who has walked 
over the stubbles in September can move in extended order, and 
no one can keep his direction better than a ploughman, and of 
course a townsman claims far superior intelligence to us poor 
bumpkins. 

There is only one matter in your article as to the Regular 
Army that I would wish to touch upon—that is the question or 
advisability of general promotion from the ranks. I will only say 
this—that the most experienced of non-commissioned officers 
always will respect a gentleman (who behaves himself as such), 
and the men know that they can depend upon our present race of 
officers to lead them courageously, anyhow, though it has always, 
I think, been found that “Sergeant So-and-So” is equally ready 
to get in front when his call comes. But this is a much larger 
question, involving deeper consequences, than I feel competent to 
deal with. CENTURION. 

Ipswich : July 24. 


THE INADEQUATE PAY OF TROOPERS IN THE 
IMPERIAL YEOMANRY 


To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


At the moment when the Imperial Yeomanry are rendering 
Yeomen’s Service to their Queen and country, public attention 
should be drawn to the pitiably inadequate pay received by the 
Troopers of this body during their period of service in South 
Africa. 

They are largely recruited from a superior class of men who, 
inspired by enthusiasm and loyalty, have at considerable personal 
sacrifice consecrated their lives and their services to their Queen. 
In many cases they have relinquished substantial appointments 
and certainties of promotion in their several walks of life for the 
apocryphal glory and uncertainties of war. It is true that a small 
percentage of Yeomanry Troopers have been recruited from the 
ranks of smart young men of fortune to whom “ pay” is a matter 
of no importance ; but we should not forget that to the ordinary 
middle-class young man who returns (if he is one of the lucky 
ones) to commence the race of life all over again, perhaps 
wounded, perhaps with health shaken and impaired, the possession 
of a £50 note of “accumulated pay” would probably make all 
the difference, and enable him to hold out until he had regained 
his footing on the ladder instead of “going under.” If he is 
further burthened with responsibilities of other lives, his claims to 
fair and just remuneration for services rendered to the State 
become still more imperative. 

It is difficult to believe that Her Majesty’s Government con- 
siders 1s. 2d. a day, with 3¢. added for messing, an adequate and 
honourable recompense for the services rendered to England by 
Her Majesty’s Imperial Yeomanry, especially when viewed along- 
side the comparatively munificent remuneration accorded to the 
various Colonial corps, Loch’s Horse, &c.—i.e. 75. 6d. a day, with 
mess allowance in proportion. 

If being a home-enlisted corps qualifies our men for under- 
payment, Loch’s Horse may be cited as a troop of which the 
second contingent, at any rate, was largely recruited in London. 
A trooper in Paget’s Horse receives 5s. a day, plus mess 
allowance. A trooper in Compton’s Horse receives Is. 2d. a day, 
3d. mess allowance, while serving in a country in which half 
rations come with the joy of the unexpected and the market prices 
of butter and milk are respectively 4s. 6¢.a pound and Is. a pint— 
when procurable. Other troops are doubtless labouring under the 
same injustice. 

Why this discrepancy? Why should we treat a certain pro- 
portion of the Yeomanry in this stepmotherly fashion, while we 
remunerate their more fortunate brethren-in-arms fairly liberally? 
All enlisted on the supposition of fair, all-round treatment and 
reward, Why do we favour Paul and snub Peter? 

AIMEE BERINGER (Mrs. Oscar Beringer). 

8 Pont Street, London, S.W., July 25. 


PALL MALL CLUB, 


12 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 


The CLUB being now installed in its new quarters, 
the COMMITTEE propose to ELECT SOME ADDITIONAL 
MEMBERS. 





CANDIDATES desirous of inspecting the Premises can do so from 11 A.M. to 
1 P.M., and from 5 to 7 P.M., or if accompanied by a Member at any other time. 

For TERMS of SUBSCRIPTION, &c., and further particulars, address to the 
SECRETARY, at the CLUB HOUSE, 12 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 
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ULTIMA THULE 


OVER the rolling ocean’s rim, 

Away below the Line, 

Where, fathoms deep, the ghoul-fish swim, 

And the tiger-shark, grey, gaunt and grim, 
Basks with the pilots nine, 

We know of an island, you and I, 

Like a gossamer cloud in a summer sky, 

Where the dreams of faery do not die, 
And the isle is yours and mine. 


. 


Do you forget the Isle of Fays? 

You were a princess and I a Knight ; 

I won to your side by dangerous ways 

And kissed your eyes till you woke in amaze 
To the dawn of a new delight : 

Right royal were you on your canopied throne, 

In white and purple, with golden zone, 

And we ruled a land that was all our own 
The space of a summer night. 


Over the edge of the outer sea, 
Long leagues below the Line, 
Is the land where the frightened fairies flee, 
The goal of our dreamy Odyssey, 
A land that is yours and mine! 
An island mottled with green and gold, 
Ruled by a princess seven years old, 
And warded well by a warrior bold, 
A Knight of summers nine. 


R. P. Gibbon, in the ‘‘ Pall Mall Magazine." 





MADAME CALVE is the most dramatic singer of the present 
generation. She could, they say, win renown as an actress were 
her voice to fail her ; but though she seems to take great liberties 
with her music to allow the full display of her conception of her 
impersonations, her feeling for rhythm keeps her triumphantly 
secure. But a conductor has to follow her timorously. She 
has the reputation of being intractable, even beyond the intracta- 
bility of singers, and she brooks no rivals on the nights she sings. 
But her charity brings down blessings on her from the poor for 
many miles round her chateau in the Cevennes. 


BUCHANAN 
BLEND 








JAMES BUCHANAN &CO. 
SCOTCH WHISKY DISTILLERS. 
By Appointment to 


H.M. ric QUEEN 


AND H.R.H. 


THE PRINCE or WALES. 
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THE POOR AUTHOR 


It is admitted that to trail a pen for a living is to sup 
sorrow. In other words, the profession of letters is not 
a lucrative one. A few very eminent persons have, it is 
said, written themselves into the enjoyment of a thousand 
a year. Once even, we heard of a poet who kept a 
carriage. But take the author in the lump, look closely 
into his finances, nail him down to the facts about his 
receipts, and you will rub your eyes and bless the happy 
chance that sent you into physic, or soap, or your papa’s 
bank, as the case may be. Indeed, almost on the fringe 
of your investigations you will feel inclined seriously to 
question whether, after all, authorship ought not to be 
considered a hobby rather than a profession. To offer an 
instance—there is A. Of course you never read a line of 
A.’s books, preferring—very wisely, no doubt—the pro- 
ductions of Mr. Boothby or Mr. Kipling. Yet A. 
is an author anda good deal more of a typical author 
than either Mr. Boothby or Mr. Kipling. Any critic 
will tell you that A. is an ornament to contemporary letters. 
His work commands what is known as “‘ respect.” When 
he publishes, pzans ascend from every critical journal 
worth the name. Young men swear by him; old men are 
‘‘pleased and proud” to shake him by the hand. And 
the other night A. and the present deponent happened to 
converse about income tax. And A. remarked pathetically, 
‘*T have never had occasion to pay a penny-piece in that 
way in my life.” Lest the ribald should imagine vain 
things, let me say that A. is a decent Briton and a man of 
honour. Some day, perhaps, his widow will get a Civil 
List pension of £50 per annum ‘in consideration of her 
late husband’s services to literature, and of her inadequate 
means of support.” 

Then there is B., the poet. He is published by gilt- 
edged houses, and, for a poet, he sells very well. I have 
heard people read papers about his work at young men’s 
improvement societies—which is fame. Now, B.’s wife 
lets apartments ; B. scrawls his autograph in two penny 
rent-books every week—that same autograph is valued 
at 25. by the dealers—and his total earnings out of 
poetry for the last five years tot up to £236. He lives, I 
suspect, by reviewing. The lodgers, he says, are ‘‘a 
help.” 

As for novelists—“‘ rising young novelists’”—I have 
personal knowledge of half a dozen of them. Five of 
them figure in Mudie’s catalogue, and sell moderately. 
The sixth has been praised from Dan to Beersheba. He 
scarcely sells at all. All six are sufficiently ‘‘ hard up,” 
and I met one of them the other day beamingly radiant 
because his publisher had let him have #10 on account of 
royalties in the matter of a story 80,000 words in length. 
‘**T shall be able to pay the landlord,” quoth he. 

Of course, it may be argued that the majority of these 
men and their kind are, comparatively speaking, ‘‘ begin- 
ners.” True, they possess a certain reputation, but they 
have not yet attained to the almighty ‘‘ boom.” Conse- 
quently it is fitting that they should put up with dinners 
of herbs and fearsome ‘final notices” respecting rates. 
On the other hand, it is these men and their kind 
who are responsible for a very considerable propor- 
tion—probably more than half—of the books published 
in England during any given season. Only one in a 
hundred of them, or, for that matter, one in a thousand, 
will rise to the dignity and emoluments of a Hall Caine 
or an Ian Maclaren. And the rest will continue to scratch 
away their lives at the pen’s point, and for the wages of 
a cabman, until they become subjects for five-line obituary 
notices. Such is the state of authorship in the lump. 
Sir Walter Besant and other comfortable persons may tell 
you that the profession of letters is just like any other 
profession—it has its failures and it has its successes. Sir 
Walter Besant omits to mention, however, that in author- 
ship, failure—that is to say, failure to compass a reasonable 
income—is the rule and not the exception. Whereas in 
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most other crafts, trades, and offices, as everybody knows, 
the position is the other way about. 

And to talk of remedies is to be particularly futile. 
What can be done? The plain unvarnished answer is 
‘*Nothing.” Years ago a certain lion comique was wont 
to entertain vast audiences with a song beginning or 
ending : 


“ Oh, the poor servant girl, God defend her, 
What sweeps up our hearth and our fender, 
But what I want to know and what I will maintain 
Is what’s come of George Peabody’s money ?” 


Your author must put his trust in Providence and console 
himself with the reflection that ‘‘ Homer begged his 
bread.” He must also refrain, by hook or by crook, from 
entering into hasty bargains with publishers, and he must 
never sell a copyright for less than £1,000. Further, 
when he receives moneys:in anything like bulk he should 
endeavour to subscribe an odd guinea or so to the Royal 
Literary Fund, and all his life he should remember that at 
the last gasp there is the Civil List. 


PSYCHE 


ONCE I heard a skylark say 
“ Butterflies survive a day ; 
Yet herein the human mind 
Symbol of a soul doth find.” 
Then he rose on leaping wing 
Other of God’s works to sing, 
Till he soon was but a voice 
That to hear was to rejoice. 


So I fluttered on my way 
Through the shining Summer day, 
Flying with my saffron lover 

Over fields of blowing clover, 
Perching then with folded feet 
On the tasselled meadow-sweet, 
Or on wide and jewelled wings 
Poised in aérial hoverings. 


Once I moved with heaving shrink 
Two slow feet to every link ; 

Now I glance, I gleam, I quiver 
Over garden, over river. 

More abundant life to keep 

Long I lay in shrouded sleep : 
Now the Summer through I fly 
With my light wings to the sky. 


In my story, is it strange 
Man should read not Death but Change? 


CLARISSA, 


How softly the aspect and sound of the country change! A 
few weeks ago the world was gay with warbling birds and bright 
with millions of wild flowers ; now it is all hushed to silence, the 
nightingale swears at you in a hoarse, unmusical voice if you 
approach his brood, rapidly developing into full-fledged birds ; 
the old cuckoos are either winging across the sea or dreaming of 
Algeria, the young still spunging on their foster-mothers. Of our 
native songsters, some are rearing a second brood, some are 
moulting, all are quiet. With their voices has gone the colour 
too. The wild rose has faded and the woodland has assumed 
its dark worn green under a burning sun. 


We have been among the haycocks, but how altered it all is 
from the rhymes of the poets! The mower, leaning on his scythe, 
an ever-present image of Time, is growing obsolete. “ The swirl 
of scythe in morning dew ” is no more heard, nor does the imple- 
ment any more say “Hush and be silent!” to the flowers it is 
laying low. Instead a machine is driven round by a mechanical- 
looking person in a white jacket ; one would imagine that the 
most ingenious poet must be puzzled to turn its eternal click-click 
into even a colourable imitation of the scythe’s song. Then all 
the dramatis persone of Jemmy Thomson—brown youth, ruddy 
maid, stooping age, infant hands, and the rest of the village 
population, have departed. A patent haymaker, a “ Monarch 
Sweep,” an American elevator, two or three attendants—and the 
haysel is over. The Arcadia of the past is over too ! 
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NEW LEAVES 


Dondon: Thursday 

IT is a fact, sad but true, that even eminent critics and poets to 
boot throw both common sense and manners overboard when 
they proceed to talk of Byron. May I venture the suggestion that 
if Byron had refrained from letter-writing a great deal of un- 
pleasantness would have been avoided, and literature have suffered 
but little by the privation? This is not to say that Byron was not 
a capital letter-writer ; it is simply to insist that in his verse we 
have what is best in his letters in a much less objectionable form. 
For after all in what does the great interest of the letters consist? 
In this, that Byron is continually giving himself away. He him- 
self is Don Juan, babbling of his adventures to his friends, with 
the scantiest regard for the heroines of them, and at the same 
time he poses exquisitely as the sombre, passionate, darkly- 
wronged exile, who stands for an ideal image of him. I say 
“‘ poses exquisitely” because I believe he was innately histrionic. 
Thus he writes to Murray, December 27, 1816: “I am still dread- 
fully in love with the Adriatic lady” (Marianna), and offers to the 
same gentleman, March 25, 1817, the sprightly observation that 
the women of Italy “kiss better than those of any other nation, 
which is notorious, and is attributed to the worship of images and 
the early habit of osculation induced thereby.” Yet although he 
makes no secret of his life of cynical self-indulgence—a life which 
obviously deprives a man of the ability to adopt with congruity 
the manner of the outraged prophet—he writes to Lady Byron, 
November 18, 1818 : “Sir Samuel Romilly has cut his throat for 
the loss of his wife. . . . It was not in vain that I invoked Nemesis 
in the midnight of Rome from the awfullest of her ruins, Fare 
you well. B.” Could consummate egoism and Family Heraldist 
sentiment further go? 

The occasion for these remarks is the appearance of Vol. iv. of 
Byron’s Letters and Journals (1) in Mr, Prothero’s revised edition 
of “ The Works of Lord Byron.” The letters in this volume are 
numbered 613 to 785, and date from November 6, 1816, to 
March 31, 1820, The notes are profuse and to the point, the 
illustrations, which include the rather forbidding “ Lady Byron” 
of James Ramsay, remarkably well reproduced, and in fine the 
volume, though it contains a tantalising dishful of discreet 
asterisks, is a worthy instalment of a definitive edition which 
every Byronian must make haste to acquire if he have it not 
already. 

In going over this volume one notes particularly the expansive- 
ness of Byron to his publisher. The cloven foot of Commerce 
appears comparatively seldom in the letters, though, when it does, 
there is usually not the smallest doubt that his lordship knows his 
price. “Besides that, I look upon it as good. I won't take less 
than three hundred guineas for anything,” he writes anent “ The 
Lament of Tasso.” But the Prince of Publishers had the letters 
for nothing ! 

It was Newton Hanson who, in his Diary for 1818, wrote: 
“Lord Byron could not have been more than thirty, but he looked 
forty. His face had become pale, bloated, and sallow. He had 
grown very fat, his shoulders broad and round, and the knuckles 
were lost in fat.” And to think that Byron had objected to the 
bust by Thorwaldsen merely because the expression was not sad 
enough! One flies for relief to the insipid raptures of the Countess 
Guiccioli, who first saw Byron—“ his noble and exquisitely beauti- 
ful countenance, the thousand enchantments that surrounded 
him ”—in 1819. Here I must pause; there is certainly no space 
at my command in which adequately to deal with Byron’s hatreds. 
“Scoundrel” Southey laughs at him from his snug corner in Mr. 
Stead’s “ Masterpiece Library,” and the shade of Wordsworth is, 
perhaps, aware that the vehement admirer of Pope has not suc- 
ceeded in imposing on this generation the idea that poetry and 
wit are synonymous, To examine the letters of Byron further 
would be to discover just where he failed of being a poet in the 
lyric sense, in the sense that Shelley was. Reading his immortal 
verse we might not descry this failure. The brilliance, the fire, 
the inexhaustible ease and wit, the power of word-painting, would 
insist on our satisfying our critical zeal by the exercise of what 
Mr. Swinburne terms “ the noble privilege of praising.” 

The “noble privilege” may, I think, be exercised in the case 
of A Left-handed Swordsman (2) for two reasons. First, it is a 
dashing and successful attempt to create what a nineteenth- 
century person conceives to be an eighteenth-century atmosphere 
in Ireland. Secondly, the hero is #o¢ an Admirable Crichton. 
The reader thinks he is going to make a splendid oration, when, 
behold ! the words won’t come, and another barrister steps into 
his shoes. The “left-handed swordsman” had a father who 
forgot to marry, and we are glad to see that Mr. Newcomen does 
not by any hocus-pocus make the affair out to be any better than 
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it was. Instead of that he weaves a very pretty piece of pathos 
about the upbringing of his young hero, and all will agree that 
Cecily, the beautiful squiress who adopted him, has a charm that 
somehow lingers when the other characters have faded into the 
happy limbo of ideal marriage. Mr. Newcomen has plenty of 
humour. Witness the following “rude dirge” ; “ Musha! God be 
wid thim dacent ould times aghrah, whin you was a beautiful young 
lady, wid a cluver figure, and a clane skin, an’ a pair iv black eyes 
that sparkled like d77onds in the quarry, an’ made the boyes con- 
thrarey in the head for love iv ye—bedad! an’ thim eyes had jist 
the smallest taste iv the dvi/ in thim. Lord save an’ pardon me 
for bein’ afther sayin’ so, an’ ye lyin’ there could in your coffin, 
avick \” 

When you come across a book called Zhe Monk and the 
Dancer (3) you instinctively feel that, if these two individuals come 
into close relations with each other, it will not be to the advantage 
of the monk’s immortal soul. And you are right. In fact, he finds 
his way to the Folies-Bergéres ; but he comes back to La Trappe, 
for “there alone is peace.” This somewhat spineless story is sup- 
plemented by others. It and all of them show a curious talent for 
mingling realism with fantasy, though the fantasy breaks down 
when it is desired to place before us fruit of the Tree of Life trans- 
planted from Eden. The author is an American, and satirises 
pride of birth amusingly in the following speech, in which an un- 
kempt and murderous ruffian of Kentucky attempts to dissuade his 
daughter from marrying the son of a Michigan millionaire: 
“ Rosie, they ain’t none better born nor you in all the mountings. 
You’re Dinwiddie on yer pa’s side, and yer ma had Pocahonty 
blood. Bein’ bred like that, it wouldn’t be right fer you to cross 
with no galoot from Michigaz.” Mr. Smith has a keen eye for a 
situation, yet remains conspicuously literary. He will do well if 
he learns to conceal the clever anatomies of his stories with the 
flesh of real life. Skeletons are interesting, but too jozm#ty for my 
taste. 

After Mr. Smith’s Garden of Eden, with the Cherubim and 
the Flaming Sword in the guise of two volcanoes, it is 
pleasant to wander into the Seven Gardens whereof “E. V. B.,” 
the mistress of one of them, Huntercombe, discourses very 
charmingly. She has learned to recognise that with regard 
“to what suits it and will succeed in it, the garden itself 
knows best.” ‘After two or three seasons,” she writes, “a 
little dream I had of blue and green has to be given up. A strip 
of rough elm-shaded grass was sown all over with bulbs of blue 
scilla. For just one season the dream came true, it was lovely ! 
The next, the blue in the grass had dwindled... . The truth at 
last enforced itself, that scilla will not thrive in grass. They don’t 
like it. Atthe same time Nature insisted on her evidence that 
primroses, wood-anemones, and hyacinths, with white fritillary 
also, rejoice in this special grass strip. ...I should be well 
content,” sweetly adds “E. V. B.,” “with the white fritillary 
alone—tall stemmed, each bell uplifted in white purity above the 
growing grass.” It is useful to know that beech-trees are always 
exempt from lightning. Why? but “E. V. B.” has passed on to 
moss and stellaria before we can edge in a word, I may be a 
little dense, but I do not see why the sight of “a rusted nail” in 
the freshly turned earth of a molehill in a deserted churchyard 
should lay bare “the whole sad human story,” or indeed what 
story itlays bare. Is it presumptively a coffin nail, a witness that 
moles and ghouls are one? “E.V. B.” concludes with a charming 
sketch of Hampton Court. She cannot quite surrender it to the 
public, a public whom she seems to figure as a Board School 
educated one. She thinks they will miss its charm. “E. V. B.” 
has yet to know that even in her own class the poet is one in a 
thousand. W. H. 


(1) “The Works of Lord Byron.” A New, Revised, and Enlarged Illustrated 
Edition. Lettersand Journals. Vol. IV. Edited by Rowland E. Prothero. London : 
Murray. 6s. 

(2) ‘‘ A Left-Handed Swordsman.” By George Newcomen. London: Smithers. 6s. 

(3) “The Monk and the Dancer." By Arthur Cosslett Smith. London: Downey. 
35. 6d. 

i (4) ‘Seven Gardens and a Palace.” By “‘E. V. B.” 
Griggs and Arthur Gordon, London: Lane. 5s. net. 


Illustrated by F. L. B. 


REVIEWS 


A CAREER 


“ Recollections of My Life.” By Sir Joseph Fayrer, Bart., K.C.S.1, 
LL.D., M.D., &c. Edinburgh and London: Blackwood. 21s. 


SIR JOSEPH FAYRER commences the history of his life upon the 
strict lines of precedent, with a short account of his forbears. We 
need go no further than his father, who was a naval commander 
of some repute, and in whose footsteps he followed to the extent of 
going to sea as a midshipman, in which capacity he scoured the 
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seas of the West Indies and South America. This and two other 
voyages, however, were enough, and at seventeen young Fayrer 
plumped for the profession wherein he has made himself famous. 

To begin with he attended the Charing Cross School of Medicine 
and was a fellow-student and close friend of Huxley. Afterwards 
he became house-surgeon at the Westminster Ophthalmic Hos- 
pital. Also he travelled with the Earl of Mount Edgcumbe and 
saw a good deal ofthe world. But his real career started in 1850 
when he was appointed to the Ordnance Medical Department and 
transferred to India, as assistant surgeon in the Artillery at Bengal. 
He immediately set about learning Hindustani, being already 
well up in Italian and French. We may pass over sundry adven- 
tures to the Doctor’s expetiences as surgeon to the Residency at 
Lucknow during the time of the Mutiny. 

Dr. Fayrers history of the siege of Lucknow occupies 
some hundred pages of the book, and many readers will think 
them the best pages. The Doctor appears to have kept a 
diary, and the result is that he has been able to present a 
vivid picture of the details of the siege from the standpoint of 
master of one of the houses in the town. The number who took 
refuge in his house was twenty-six—eight men, eleven ladies, and 
seven children. Moreover, “two children,” says Dr. Fayrer, 
“were born during the siege.” The heroic Lawrence died in 
Dr. Fayrer’s house. A curious feature of the diary is the record of 
siege-auctions held in Lucknow at intervals just as at Mafeking, 
Kimberley and Ladysmith. Thus (p. 172): “Poor Francis’s 
property was sold by auction—a box of clothing went for 500 
rupees.” Again (p. 214): “On September 19 an auction of dead 
officers’ clothing was held at the Residency. A new flannel shirt 
fetched Rs. 40 ; five old ones, Rs. 112 ; a bottle of brandy, Rs. 12.” 
By the time p. 229 is reached shirts are at a premium, for there we 
find: “We had nothing for breakfast to-day but chupatees and 
dal. An old flannel shirt—poor Fulton’s—was sold to-day for 
Rs. 48.” The description of the siege simply teems with acts of 
devotion and heroism, and if any names are on this account to go 
down to posterity, those of the Rev. Mr. Harris and Engineer 
Fulton must surely be among them. It is, moreover, very evident 
that Dr. Fayrer himself did a vast deal of fine work and shirked 
no danger. Many of the natives were, as the saying is, “true to 
their salt,” and the Doctor deplores the fact that these men—or 
many of them—got little if any reward for their devotion. The 
women bore the part we like to think British women do bear in crises 
like this. On the whole, Dr. Fayrer’s is a valuable contribution 
to the history of the Mutiny, a contribution whose vivid domestic 
detail differentiates it from all historical narrative. 

Outside rebellion many interesting things are scattered here 
and there in this volume. For example, we learn that the intro- 
duction of polo was due to the bringing of a troop of Munipoories 
to Calcutta by Major Sherer. So that while Persian in its origin 
our polo comes to us direct from the Munipoories. The kind of 
bag one gets in an Indian shooting expedition may be gauged 
from the following for five guns over nine days—two tigers, five 
tigresses, seven buffaloes, eight boars, nine deer, besides small 
game. Dr. Fayrer very evidently believes in the sea-serpent. 


“Lieutenant Forsyth, R.N., of H.M.S. Osdorne, was cor- 
responding with me at this time on the subject of a marine 
creature seen by the officers of that ship not far from Sicily. 
I have no idea what it was, but it is quite certain they saw a 
large marine animal near the surface of the water which, from 
their description and the drawings that were made, did not 
seem to correspond with any known species. It can hardly 
be doubted that the numerous reports that we have had from 
time to time, though many of them perhaps are not very well 
authenticated, are sufficient to show that some undescribed 
gigantic ophidian or sea creature still remains to be identified.” 


The voyage of the Prince of Wales to India, Dr. Fayrer being 
in his suite as doctor, is the groundwork for a wealth of entertaining 
reminiscence, though we are left with a suspicion that the young 
Prince was a trifle bored by the elaborate provision made for his 
health. 

There are one or two trifles for criticism. Dr. Fayrer mentions 
an inscription at Bordighera which he says may be read either as 
Latin or Italian—“ in mare irato, in subita procella adoro te nostra 
divina stella.” The first two words niay be good Italian, but they 
are bad Latin. We have, moreover, considerable doubts as to 
whether the performances on p. 101 and p. 299 are sport in the 
true sense of the word. Such a construction as “a lecture on the 
Jere nature of India” has ceased to be funny because it is getting 
too common. An index of Indian words and their meanings is an 
obvious want in the book. But these items do not detract from our 
opinion that Sir Joseph has compiled interesting reminiscences of 
an interesting life. 
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WHEN WAR WILL DISAPPEAR 


“War and Labour.” By Michael Anitchkow. London: Constable. 
185. 


THERE was a time not very long ago when the title of this book, 
or part of it, would have secured much patronage. The blessed 
word “ Labour” was a sort of social and political “‘ Mesopotamia” 
which was supposed to bring comfort and command attention 
wherever anything was done in its name. But these days have 
passed, for the moment at all events, and we are al! considering 
war from a larger standpoint than as it concerns any particular 
interest. But, indeed, it is only in the title where Labour, so 
called, plays any special part. “War and Free Trade” would 
have more correctly described the book. The main negative con- 
tention of the writer is that war will not cure itself by the increasing 
deadliness of its weapons, as has been contended recently by at 
least one writer who has got the public ear. The experiences in the 
South African war which may be said to support this view are not 
utilised. The organisation of defence has there done so much to 
counterbalance the destructiveness of modern weapons, that the 
arguments of M. Bloch have been, temporarily at least, discredited. 
Of course the nature of the country and the circumstances in 
which the war has been carried on are peculiar and exceptional. 
But the fact remains that there has been nothing in the South 
African campaign to support the belief that war will be its own 
destroyer. The main positive argument of M. Anitchkow is that 
the cure lies in free frontiers, in free intercourse between nations, 
in the fullest intercommunion. He has little faith even in Free 
Trade in the restricted sense usually understood. “ When the 
question,” he says, “is set on a wider base, then the symptoms of 
a better future will appear. No single effort, not even the initiative 
of powerful State authority, can produce observable results. Only 
when all Government activity in legal and independent kingdoms 
is full of the consciousness of the necessity of free and energetic 
co-operation, universal and social, then only will war disappear as 
slavery has disappeared.” Which is true, and probably a wiser 
thing to say than most that is said on the subject, for it is the 
acknowledgment of a great foundation truth. But one could 
conceive a better sort of treatment of such a thesis than is to be 
found here amid the fruits of much reading and collation of facts 
and opinions, and some lack of that method and coherence which 
alone can leave an effective presentation on the reader’s mind. 


JOHN WESLEY AS EPOCH-MAKER 


“The World’s Epoch-Makers: Wesley and Methodism.” By 
F. J. Snell, M.A. T. & T. Clark. 35. 


WE cannot describe Mr. Snell as an ideal biographer of John 
Wesley ; although his book is full of praise for that great man, it 
does not impress us as being written with that sympathy for 
Wesley’s peculiar genius which should be the first qualification of 
a biographer. Nor does his work contain any just estimate of the 
influence exerted by Wesley, an influence vast when measured by 
the statistics of modern Methodism in America and the British 
Colonies, but even vaster when the psychological results of his 
influence on the morals of the middle and artisan classes of 
England are considered. It is much to have founded a great 
ecclesiastical organisation like the Connexion—described by Mr. 
Birrell as Wesley’s sarcophagus—much to have lived a life of Evan- 
gelical energy not to be surpassed by any record in the heroic ages 
of the Christian faith ; but the greatest of Wesley's glories is that 
he rekindled the religious emotions, infusing into the conscience of 
Puritanism, with its inflexible regard for conduct, that glow and 
warmth which converts morality into religion. Wesley was the 
descendant of the Puritans and the forerunner of the Oxford 
movement. He is to be distinguished from the harsher Puritans 
of the seventeenth century by the gentleness and tolerance, the 
wider outlook, the more Catholic spirit, with which he was 
endowed by his education at Oxford and as a clergyman of the 
Anglican Church. That the origins of his historic reaffirmation of 
faith were similar to those which moved Newman is not easily to 
be doubted. If the one was a revolt against the age of reason, the 
other was a revolt against the age of scepticism. Wesley was 
justified by faith and Newman was saved by the Church ; but the 
ultimate reasoning of both was the same. The certainty of con- 
version, the perfect trust in the Church, each was an act of faith, 
and neither could be shaken because in each case conviction rested 
on the indubiety of spiritual experience. This is that impenetrable 
armour against which the shafts of the enemy beat in vain. Credo 
guia impossibile, said Tertullian ; the impossibility is as nothing 
when the credence is secure. 

Wesley’s influence was exerted in a wider sphere than that of 
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the great Oxford convert. Educated or ignorant, rich or poor, 
good or bad, the whole of the English people were reached by his 
potent word. The best feature of Mr. Snell’s book is that he 
paints Wesley in his historical setting, and by a few touches places 
before the reader a picture of religion as it existed in England 
before Wesley’s work was done. As Mr. Snell tersely says, 
Wesley “preached hell” deliberately in order to frighten the 
people out of indifference, but there was no touch of Calvinism in 
his doctrine, and Wesley’s converts enjoyed, as he did himself, the 
serenity of peace. That which made Wesley’s influence of so high 
a practical value was that he insisted above all things on stern 
rectitude of life as the proof of conversion. His courage was 
supreme, his command of men absolute, and these qualities 
enabled him to elevate the morality of all classes as greatly as 
he had increased their religious devotion. In Cornwall his con- 
verts were many, and nearly all were smugglers, but Wesley 
denounced smuggling in ‘A Word to Smugglers”; corruption at 
elections was universal, but Wesley ordered his preachers to 
distribute “ A Word to the Freeholder,” in which the practice was 
reprobated. It would not be easy to find any great religious 
leader by whom religion and morality were so indissolubly con- 
nected. The churches named after him to-day, powerful though 
they are, represent but a small part of that work which regenerated 
the Church of England, and raised up, outside its borders, great 
organisations devoted, in essence, to the same work. 


AN ANTIDOTE FOR PATCHOULI 


“‘The Increasing Purpose.” By James Lane Allen. London: 
Macmillan. 6s. 


LITERATURE has grown hectic in the capitals of the world. The 
unnatural brightness in the face of our modern Calliope is the 
brightness of consumption. Secrets of life, bare and throbbing, 
offer themselves for inspection continually, but without a controlling 
wisdom. The pathology of love is the inspiration of a hundred 
eloquent treatises that call themselves novels. Against that we 
have intangible glamours entitled Celtic or otherwise, and the 
nimble wireworks of heroic romance. To most of us the decadent 
muse, with her “ flush,” and her thrilling accents, is preferable to the 
muse—if muse she be—that presides over countless noisy and 
diffuse fictions, whose principal recommendation is that they are 
* clean.” 

But what if another muse should step forward, a muse at once 
sane and comely, a muse that is emotional without hysterics, a 
muse untainted by cities, a muse sealed with the kiss of Hertha, a 
muse large-hearted and whole-souled? That muse we might 
welcome gladly, and it is pleasant to feel her influence in a live 
work of art. “The Increasing Purpose” is the name of that work, 
and the author wrote those “Kentucky Idylls” which were 
praised in these columns last May. “The Increasing Pur- 
pose” is not an idyll, it is the story of a soul’s conflict 
and—not triumph but maintenance of its health and liberty 
against odds. The period of the story is the close of the sixties, 
and the central figure a young man who quits the parental farm 
to study for the ministry. It is not long ere the clash of rival sects 
causes him to wax agnostical till he becomes too notorious for 
a Bible College and is expelled. The resumption of farm life is 
embittered by the contempt and anger of his father and mother. 
His spirit’s travail is nothing to them ; they see him only as a bad 
investment, the fruitless absorber of their savings. But recovery 
follows, and here we may pause to admire the sincerity of the 
novelist. He does not give David back his faith; but he gives 
him the scientific spirit of St. Thomas, the spirit which asks to see 
the nail prints in the Redeemer’s hands and feet. It is a device 
in novels to which we are accustomed, to make love Christianise a 
sman. One recollects a certain Mr. Carleton. David loves a 
Christian girl, one of the kind whose faith is deepened by what- 
ever is deep in their lives ; but it is clear that his agnosticism will 
not be swept away by sentiment. He must feel the nail-prints. 
He must march with science along that immeasurable path which 
faith traverses on lightning wings. The scheme of the book is 
poetical ; it does not argue. The question of a man’s spiritual 
integrity, the fashion of his image of God or the way in which 
that image disappears, belong to drama—that is, to the very 
essence of poetry—and poetry is not ethical, is not scientific, is not 
hygienic. And because this novel is none of these things, it is a 
piece of literature. It contains much local colour, wafted across 
which is the “clear, cooling, velvet-soft, balsam breath of the 
hemp.” Mr. Allen shows artistry in that his local colour is woven 
into the spiritual fabric of the story he tells. He relates minutely 
the history of hemp, that sternest of vegetable products which in 
halter and cable symbolises both life and death. It goes through 
strange tribulations, this fateful plant, before it yields its ‘festoon 
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of wet, coarse, dark-grey riband, wealth of the hemp . . ., dress of 
the Kentucky pioneer.” It is scattered over the fields and lies 
prone under the elements long after it has been cut and stacked. 


“© Mystery Immortal !” cries Mr. Allen, “ which is in the 
hemp and in our souls, in its bloom and in our passions ; by 
which our poor brief lives are led upward out of the earth for 
a season, then cut down, rotted and broken—for Thy long 
service.” 


That is the supreme symbol of “ The Increasing Purpose,” but 
Nature again and again appears with a significance that shames 
the gratuitous word-paintings of other stories, the casual photo- 
graphs that poetry disdains. 

Of these Nature-pictures the clamour (p. 131) of the farm 
animals to whom David “ was the answerer of prayer” is a good 
instance ; so, too, is that “attack of Nature upon her own weak- 
ness ”—the sleet-storm. 


“ Cloud, heavy still, but thinner than on the day before, 
enwrapped the earth. The sun, descending through this 
translucent roof of grey, filled the air beneath with a radiance 
as of molten pearl ; and in this under-atmosphere of pearl all 
earthly things were tipped and hung in silver. Tree, bush, 
and shrub in the yard below, the rose clambering the pillars 
of the porch under [ David’s] window, the scant ivy lower down 
on the house wall, the stiff little junipers, every blade of grass 
—all encased in silver. The ruined cedars trailed from spar- 
like tops, their sweeping sails of encrusted emerald and silver. 
Along the eaves, like a row of inverted spears of unequal 
lengths, hung the argent icicles. . . . [David] went at once to 
the stable for the feeding and found everything strangely quiet. 
. . . A catastrophe like this which covers with ice the earth— 
grass, winter edible twig and leaf, roots and nuts for the brute 
kind that turns the soil with the nose, such putting of all food 
whatsoever out of reach of mouth or hoof or snout—brings 
these creatures face to face with the pessibility of starving ; 
they know it and are silent with apprehension of their peril ; 
know it, perhaps, by the survival of prehistoric memories 
reverberating as instinct still.” 


Mr. Allen’s style is a “ wind-in-the-orchard style,” it is calmly 
negligent of syntax, it hints both of Whitman and Carlyle. There 
is a sense of suppressed sermon in it, so to speak, and, to be 
frank, Mr. Allen need not be counted ambitious if he seek to 
improve. But he isa poet, that is the main thing ; and he feels 
about high and beautiful things as ardently as do some for the 
pleasures that debilitate the mind. Read him. 


SIYAH JOE’S TREASURE 


“The Chicamon Stone.” By Clive Phillipps-Wolley. London: 
Smith, Elder. 6s. 


“THE Chicamon Stone” is the real thing, the authentic treasure- 
hunt. So we may conceive many an amateur of realist-romance 
sigh forth in rapture ; glorying in Mr. Phillipps-Wolley’s triumph, 
distasting of the prints of Mudie until Mr. Wolley shall have 
written another romance as good, eagerly, by a consolatory after- 
thought, returning upon “Snap,” and “Gold, Gold in Cariboo,” 
and “One of the Broken Brigade,” all three by the same author. 
For Mr. Phillipps-Wolley has done it this time. His vivid im- 
pressionism takes hold on his reader with the first page at 
Wrangel, which Uncle Sam’s soldiers hold to-day, but to-morrow 
will be part of the everlasting sea, down to the last eerie scene at 
the close, and the Blind Indian standing at length over the 
enemy whom he has tracked down. If vigorous impressionist 
writing were Mr. Wolley’s end he would have achieved it as cer- 
tainly as Siyah Joe attained his goal. But adventures are to the 
adventurous, and so are stories of adventure, and for the much 
larger class who take their incidents without paying much heec 
to the style in which they are set forth we may say at once that 
Mr. Wolley’s matter is even better than his manner. 

“ The Chicamon Stone” began in Mac’s specimen. ‘“ He Who 
made the rocks had not put gold in them in many places as it was 
put in that lump of dirty white quartz.” A Siyah Indian brought 
it to Mac, the retailer of bacon and ham to those who go pro- 
specting. Sandy Bill and Luke stole Mr. MacFarlane’s specimen, 
Mr. Wolley’s hero suspected them, and the chase for the Chicamon 
Stone had begun. Siyah Joe had the secret, and it was a question 
who should find Siyah Joe first and protect him, as Mr. Luscombe 
the head of the police would have done, or bribe and torture it out of 
him, as Bill and Luke were like to do. Luckily Mr. Wolley’s man 
was lucky. He fell in with an Indian lad of twenty, tied to a 
solitary pine, “dead of age or lightning stroke, grey-white and 
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skeleton-like in the grey of the morning.” A striking passage of 
description, too long to quote (see pp. 50, 51, 52), tells what 
follows, of the long-drawn howl that broke the stillness of the 
morning, of the answer which it woke from a distant camp, 
of all it meant to the naked Indian lad. It was the cry of the 
Wood-Devil, an Indian disguised in a hideous mask and trappings 
sent forth by the tribe to kill the “witch,” the unhappy boy who 
had the secret of the Castle Rock, and who, haunting that resort of 
the tribal gods without seeming a penny the worse therefore, 
appeared to a discredited medicine-man a highly proper person 
for what other savages, the Zulus, call “smelling out.” Our hero 
at any rate was too much for the Wood-Devil, and treated him to 
an exhibition of British fisticuffs. Siyah Joe, for the victim was 
none other, was released and withdrew with our hero to 
the Castle Rock, there to withstand one of the most hair- 
breadthy sieges in fiction. Bill and Luke (as an expert 
reader may have guessed) allied their fortunes with the medicine- 
man who so nearly was the death of Siyah Joe, and brought 
to the siege of his rocky fortress the incomparable blackguardi- 
ness of what they were pleased to call “ White man’s fashion.” 
Then—but why pursue a “tame distorting paraphrase” of Mr, 
Phillipps-Wolley’s heroic chapters? The worst of this kind of 
work from a reviewer’s standpoint is that you cannot give any 
notion of the author's excellence without either quoting his inci- 
dents in his own language or paraphrasing them in language 
which does him no manner of justice. There is a vast amount of 
powerful and novel incident in Mr. Wolley’s treasure hunt; but 
we should only diminish his readers’ pleasure in it by further be- 
wraying the tremendous adventures of those who sought the 
Chicamon Stone. It is a very strong book, and when once we 
have induced them to buy it our readers will not thank us for 
saying more. 


LITERARY GOSSIP 


BLow your own trumpet; blow it modestly if you can, but 
blow it. 


Z.-A. was an experienced anonymous reviewer. 

And on a day he took thought and published a book, which 
sold. 

And people said, “ Z.-A., you are a great man.” 

“ Possibly,” replied Z.-A. But it may interest you to know 
that this book of mine was written many years ago.” 

“ Then why did you delay in publishing it?” cooed the people. 

“Well,” quoth Z.-A., “to be quite frank, it was simply diffi- 
dence.” 

And sundry major persons, who believed in their hearts that 
Z.-A. had reviewed them, smiled. 


New reviews, in spite of the none too flourishing condition of 
some of the old ones, appear to be very much in the air just now. 
Messrs. Harmsworth promise us a new Liberal review “ of the 
highest literary excellence” ; Mr. John Murray is to bring out a 
new “periodical” with the editorial co-operation of Mr. Henry 
Newbolt ; and there is talk of a weekly fourpenny, to be run on 
the lines of the Spectator. For the two ventures first named it is 
pleasant to prophesy success. The possible “ fourpenny,” how- 
ever, may be reckoned another horse. Some people believe that 
the proper price for a journal “on the lines of the Sfec/ator” would 
bea penny. But the Spectator does very well at sixpence, and a 
rival, whether at a penny or fourpence, would find itself hoeing a 
pretty hard row, unless it were engineered both editorially and 
commercially by that journalistic genius one so often hears of and 
so seldom meets. And a purse longer than ordinary might also be 
useful. 


The choice of a title for a book is always a great business, and 
as the number of titles increases the difficulty of hitting upon 
something that has not been used before becomes more and more 
serious. Mr. John Murray has just had an experience of the kind 
with a forthcoming novel, “A Gift from the Grave,” by Edith 
Wharton : 


“In the United States [writes Mr. Murray] the story 
appears as ‘The Touchstone.’ While it was passing through 
the press over here, I was informed that a novel under this 
name was already in circulation. In accordance with the 
usual rule of courtesy and convenience which is observed in 
such matters, I decided to alter the title, and wrote at once 
to the author, asking permission to call her book ‘ The Touch 
of a Vanished Hand.’ As the author was travelling in Italy, 
a month elapsed before I received a reply, by telegraph, in- 
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structing me to adopt another title, which, unfortunately, had 
also been forestalled. Meanwhile the sheets had all been 
printed off, when I was informed that a novel was published 
in 1889 called ‘The Touch of a Vanished Hand.’ In tele- 
graphing the author gave me no address, and, as a decision 
has to be made without further delay, I have ventured to give 
the book the title which it now bears—‘A Gift from the 
Grave’; and I hope that no other claimant to this will now 
arise.” 


We hope so too. But you never can tell. In another hundred 
years, possibly, we shall manage to evolve a system of registration 
for book titles which will put an end to authors’ troubles in this 
direction. 


From the week’s dedications—a rather plentiful crop, by the 
way—we select two : 


“T.M. FREDERICK HUGH SHERSTON ROBERTS, V.C. 
-..and the Many Valiant Souls Whose Passing for 
England’s Sake has thrilled the Ends of the World with 
Pain and Pride.”—“ For England's Sake,” by W. E. Henley 
(Nutt). 

“To My MOTHER, my most Patient Reader, this Book is 
Lovingly Dedicated.” —* China, the Long-Lived Empire,’ by 
E. R. Scidmore (Macmillan). 


A Leeds bookseller unfolds a harrowing tale to the Pudlishers 
Circular. “Fifty years ago,” he says, “the population of this 
city was less than one-third of what it is to-day, and yet there were 
more booksellers in the city then than now, and several of them 
with much larger stocks than any now held in the city. I could 
mention fifty people whose incomes vary from £750 to £2,000 a 
year who scarcely. ever spend a shilling on a book, and who seem 
to be well up in current literature. When asked about it, they 
say, ‘ We get all our books from the Free Library.’” At this rate 
we may expect that publishers’ sales will one day be limited to the 
number of our free libraries. And as for authors, they will have 
to write books worth seeping, as well as reading—or perish, 


A writer in the July Quarterly discusses at some length “ The 
Conditions of Great Poetry.” Incidentally he points out that Mr. 
Davidson is not a great poet, “and,” he adds, comfortably, “ the 
same may be said of all our contemporary poets who are really 
poets at all—of Mr. Yeats, of Mr. Watson, of Mr. Symons, of Mr. 
Phillips, and others. The poetic impulse, the poetic imagination 
the sense of form, the command of language, are there. Every- 
thing is ready for the great poetic sacrifice, with the exception of 
a worthy offering.” Is it not about time that one of these young 
gentlemen set himself seriously to the task of doing something 
big? Also, it occurs to us that the Quarterly reviewer has for- 
gotten “ Christ in Hades.” 


We are promised a new series of unpublished diaries by that 
extraordinary woman, Marie Bashkirtseff. The new papers, hidden 
away hitherto by Madame Bashkirtseff, have all the unique and 
absorbing interest of the first series, and they contain some frank 
comments on living French authors. But their special interest is 
that they cover the last year of Marie’s life, and show the culmina- 
tion of that pitiful tragedy. It is hoped that these confessions wil 
be ready for serial publication in September, and they will be 
printed along with a romantic correspondence between Marie 
Bashkirtseff and Guy de Maupassant. 


Mr. Ruskin’s opinion of lawyers, like his opinion of railways _ 


and iron churches, seems to have been distinctly unflattering. In 
the current issue of S¢. George, the journal of the Ruskin Society 
of Birmingham, there appears a facsimile of a letter written by 
Ruskin in 1877, and concluding with the following passage : 


“ As for lawyers’ ‘advice’ I have done with it. The Guild 
must now stand on its own feet. I cannot—and would not if 
I could—have anything more to do with lawyers. Whatever 
come of it I will be plagued with them no more. I should be 
dead in six months of mere passion.” 


The Irish appear to have a language. The Irish party in the 
House of Commons are, very naturally, anxious that the Irish 
language should be taught in Irish schools. But Mr. Gerald 
Balfour will have none of it, which is a pity. The Parliamentary 
debate on the subject, however, has provoked a good deal of out- 
side comment and suggestion on the part of persons more or less 
connected with what is called the Celtic movement. We are 

[Continued on page 828, 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


THE TROUBLES IN CHINA. 
By Prof. R. K. DouGLas, New Edition, revised and brought 
With several new Illustrations. (Story of the Nations Series). 5s. 
AN IMPORTANT NEW HISTORICAL WORK. 
PICTURES OF THE OLD FRENCH COURT : Jeanne 


de Bourbon, Isabeau de Bavitre, Anne de Bretagne. By CATHERINE A. 
BEARNE, Author of “ The Lives and Times of the E arly Valois Queens.” _Illus- 
trated by Edward H. Bearne from Ancient Prints, Original Drawings, &c. 
Cloth, 10s. 6d. 
NEW VOLUME in “ THE BUILDERS OF GREATER BRITAIN 
SIR, STAMFORD RAFFLES: 
. E. Ecerton, M.A. With Photogravure Frc satis spiece. 
SECOND EDITION. 
SIDELIGHTS ON THE WAR: being 


Personal Nursing Experiences at the Front. By L ady "SYKES. 


CHINA. 


up to date. 


" SERIES. 
England in the Far East. By 
Cloth, 5s. 


Sketches based on 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A REVIEW OF IRISH HISTORY IN RELATION 
TO THE SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT OF IRELAND. 


Gaxwnon. Cloth, 6s. 
THE PARIS SALON OF 12300. In Four Parts. Part 3, 
with 24 Full-page Illustrations. ts. [Fust ready. 
A SEQUEL TO ‘ LOOKING BACKWARD.” 
My AFTERDREAM. By JULIAN West. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
Ac ntinuation of the story told by the late Mr. Edward Bellamy in “ Looking 
Backwarc a While admiring the skill with which Mr. Belle my unrolled before them the 
arrar ge em nts prevailing in his ideal wi rid, readers of his book could not fail to see 
many tions to the adoption of the system he advo ates. Episodes, both ludicrous 
nd pathetic, might reasonably be expect ed from the scheme, and of such ‘ My After- 
y wa ’ mainly consists. 


ROBERT ORANGE. By Joun Otiver Hoppes, 6s. 
T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


MR. MURRAY'S LATEST LIST. 


FIRST IMPRESSION ALREADY EXHAUSTED. 
IN THE PRESS. 


A Novel by a New Author. 


THE COMPLEAT BACHELOR. 
By OLIVER ONIONS. 


Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d, net. 


London : 





“One of the brightest, cheeriest, and jolliest books written for a long time 





By Joun Patrick | 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


MESSRS, METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS, 


THE STRONG ARM. By Roserr Barr, 


Author of “ The Countess Tekla.” Illustrated, crown 8vo. 6s. 


FOR BRITAIN’S SOLDIERS. Stories 


for the War Fund. By Rupyarp Kip.inc and Others. Edited by C. J. 
CurciirFE Hyne. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE SOFT SIDE. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A BOOK OF DARTMOOR. ByS. Barinc- 


GovuLp. With 60 Illustrations, crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE ROCHESTER DICKENS. 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With an Intro- 


duction by GeorGce Gisstnc. Notes by F. G. Kirron and Illustrations by 
R. J. Williams. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 


‘““THE LITTLE GUIDES.” 
By G. E. 


leather, 3s. 6d. net. 


JAMES. 
[Shortly, 


By Henry 


A NEW VOLUME OF 


Troutseck. Illustrated by D. Bedford. Pott 8vo. 3s. ; 





FORTHCOMING NOVELS. 


Messrs. METHUEN have much pleasure in announcing 


| the following list of new Novels which they will publish 


SECOND IMPRESSION | 


|THE MASTER CHRISTIAN. 
| QUISANTE. 


~ SR The adventures, social, matrimonial and otherwise, of Mr. Rollo Butter- | 
t , ’ 


field are so brightly told, and, withal, in so artless a style, that they must perforce 
amuse every reader, young or old, married or unmarried, and would cause even the 
Sphinx to smile........ is a book which you should beg, 


b borrow, or—get out of the cir- 
culating library. Don't miss it.”—//lustrated Mail. 


A New Novel by EDITH WHARTON. 


|THE FOOTSTEPS OF A THRONE. 


A GIFT FROM THE GRAVE. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 





READY IMMEDIATELY. 


MONICA GREY. 
By the Hon, Lady HELY HUTCHINSON. 


Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


The above three volumes are uniform in size, style, and price, and form a more or 
less new departure in the publication of fic tion. printed as they are by Constable, on 
the best of paper, and daintily bound, for the price - Half a Crown net. 





A Novel by RONALD MACDONALD. 
THE SWORD OF THE KING, 


A Romance of the Time of William of Orange. 
Large crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Is a good, “bustling ’ romance, with plenty of adventure, well devised, and 
amusingly recounted."—Sfectator. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 


SERVANTS OF SIN. 


during the autumn season. They request the public to send 
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SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 
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Lucas MALET. 
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ROBERT BARR. 
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solemnly assured, for example, that Erse is a living, virgin lan- 
guage, that English has served its turn and can no longer be con- 
sidered a fit vehicle for the expression of “ high thoughts,” and 
that poets and “artists in belles letthry” should therefore learn 
Erse, with a view to writing in that marvellous tongue. Perhaps 
some of our contemporary Irish writers will set the ball rolling 
with a few Erse compositions of their own. Meanwhile the 
English poet will probably endeavour to stick to his “one clear 
well.” 


OVERHEARD IN FLEET STREET 


CONTRIBUTOR. “ Let me see, who’s our Editor now?” 
MAN ON STAFF. “ Blank’s got it.” 
CONTRIBUTOR. “No, no, that can’t be ; he had it /as¢ week.” 


There is not a little distress of mind among London editors 
over the unconsidered haste which war correspondents have 
shown to get out of South Africa. The Dunottar Castle last week 
brought home no fewer than seventeen, and the reception 
accorded to some of them at their respective offices is said to have 
been almost as hot as the weather. For editors were looking to 
the final round-up of ex-Presidents Kruger and Steyn in the Lyden- 
burg or elsewhere to furnish forth pictures and letterpress vivid 
enough to arouse once more the jaded public interest in matters 
warlike. China will not be of much use in this respect, for corre- 
spondents now sent out will, it is feared, be too late for Act II. 
at Pekin even if—an impossible supposition—Russia and Germany 
are likely to tolerate English journalistic surveillance. So that 
the journalistic dull season promises to be very dull indeed. 


A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 


Verse, Belles Lettres 


** For ENGLAND'S SAKE,” by W. £. Henley. A war-whoop or so! 
Mr, Henley is no-wise mealy-mouthed. Ex-President Kruger he writes 
down for ‘‘an old, mad burgher-man,” and with an eye on General Lord 
Roberts he says: 


** So three times three, and nine times nine, and a hundred times 
and ten, 
England, you, and you junior Englands, all, hats off to our Chief 
of Men.” 


There are some rousing pieces in the booklet. (Nutt. 


** Yvonne,” by John Cornwaile : 


Pp. 24. Is.) 


‘© Yvonne, shall song-birds teach their young 
To pipe beneath your window eaves, 
When mine’s.a name unheard, unsung 
Save by a rush of autumn leaves?” 


Decidedly not, Mr. Cornwaile ! 
sections and it savours feebly of *‘ In Memoriam.” 
Is. 6a.) 

‘© The Princess: a Play in Two Acts.” ‘* Dramatised by Z. Ross for 
the use of schools from Lord Tennyson’s poem.” In a preface Mr. Rossi 
assures us that in arranging this version of ‘* The Princess” his object 
was ‘* to supply a play suitable for representation within the limitations of 
a schoolroom stage. To do this,” he adds, ‘*it was necessary to cut 
away the greater part of the poem, insert some connecting links, and make 
some trifling alterations in the lines retained.” Which is, no doubt, very 
good for ‘‘ schools,” if rather hard on Tennyson. (Dent. Pp. 52. 15.) 

** Craven Park,” by Bryan Templemore. ‘A play in four acts,” and 
windy : 

Earl of M. 


The poem is served up in fifty-three 
(Burleigh. Pp. 84. 


Methought I heard thee choose and pick thy words 
While paying court to Dame Soliloquy. 

Countess of M. When hearts are not as happy as might be, 

The mind falls to philosophising, thus— 

‘© Why was I formed as now I find myself? 

Who made me that I should live here to be 

A misfit burdened with another following, 

Whose shadow just outweighs the mind’s content ?” 


And so on. Mr. Templemore, no doubt, writes to amuse himself, 
(Lliscoke, Richmond, Surrey. Pp. 84. 2s. 6d.) 


History and Travel 


**China: the Long-Lived Empire,” by Z. &. Scidmore. Miss 
Scidmore’s pages are at once entertaining and informing. She brings the 
Flowery Land and its history home to us, as it were, without boring us 
in the process. The book is beautifully illustrated. (Macmillan. Pp. 
466. 8s. 6d.) 

** Pictures of the Old French Court,” by Catherine Bearne. “Ina 
former book I endeavoured, from information gathered out of the records 
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of the first half of the fourteenth century, to give some idea of the Court 
and social condition of France at that time, and also of the first three 
Valois Queens. . . . . The present volume treats of the years between 
the latter part of the fourteenth and the beginning of the sixtcenth 
centuries.” (Unwin. Pp. 376. 10s. 6d.) 

** A Review of Irish History in Relation to the Social Development 
of Ireland,” by 7. P. Gannon. The author’s aim is ‘to explain his- 
torically some of the difficulties suggested by the present state of Ireland.” 
A thoughtful book and well worth reading. (Unwin. Pp. 282. 6s.) 

The South African Conspiracy,” by Fred W. Bell, F.S.S. This is 
a book by a Scot who has lived uninterruptedly in South Africa since 
1871, who lived in the Transvaal eleven years, and married into a Dutch 
family. He makes out a very awkward case against Kruger and the 
Bond, and proves ‘‘conspiracy” to the hilt. A book of facts for Mr. 
Courtney and the faint-hearted. (Heinemann. Pp. 248.) 

“‘ The Siege of Mafeking,” by Z. Gilbert Highton, is a narrative in 
blank verse which has, we are told by the author, been read to ‘‘several 
distinguished Scholars, Critics, and Poets, with the result that they have 
unanimously pronounced a verdict in its favour.” The poem seems to 
us to evince a curious talent for bathos, but, inasmuch as it sticks fairly 
closely to facts, it is more welcome than some dithyrambic effusions we 
could name, (Harrison. Pp. 14. Is.) 

‘* Natal and the Boers,” by Z. Xowe//. ‘*For many months past 
books on South African subjects have been reeled off daily, and as a 
result, my friendly Publisher tells me, there is a ‘slump’ in that market. 

. . » Undismayed, however, I place before the public the result of 
much labour.” The book outlines the history of Natal from the time of 
its discovery on Christmas Day (O.S.) 1497 down to 1899. It does not 
appear to be either better or worse than other performances of similar 
intent. (Dent. Pp. 208. 2s. 6d.) 

‘* Hampshire, with the Isle of Wight,” by George 4. B. Dewar. An 
excellent guide, providing eight itineraries which take one to the best 
that Hampshire and the Garden of England have to show. There are 
also chapters on Hampshire Botany, Entomology, Ornithology, Geology, 
Fishing, Shooting, and Cycling by experts, a gazetteer of Hampshire and 
the Isle of Wight, ten useful maps, and a large number of illustrations by 
¥. A. Symington. (Dent. Pp. 368. 4s. 6d.) 

** A Book of Dartmoor,” by S. Baring-Gould. ‘I have wandered 
over Europe, have rambled to Iceland, climbed the Alps, been for some 
years lodged among the marshes of Essex—yet nothing that I have seen 
has quenched in me the longing after the fresh air, and the love of the wild 
scenery of Dartmoor.” Thus Mr. Baring-Gould’s preface. The book is 
full of interesting matter and there are sixty pictures. (Methuen. 
Pp. 284. 6s.) 


Fiction 


‘The Sin of Atlantis,” by Roy Horniman. An engrossing story 
with a duke in it. The subject—a married man’s love for a lady not his 
wife—has been handled before; but Mr. Horniman does not appear to 
be aware of that fact, and by dint of considerable ingenuity he brings us 
to an end without yawns. (Macqueen. Pp. 327. 6s.) 

“My Afterdream,” by Julian West. ‘*A sequel to the late Mr. 
Edward Bellamy’s ‘ Looking Backward,’”’ but writ sarcastic. Clever and 
amusing. (Unwin. Pp. 248. 6s.) 

** A Prince of Swindlers,” by Guy Boothby. Another! ‘ After no 
small amount of deliberation, I [The Rt. Hon. the Earl of Amberley, for 
many years Governor of the Colony of New South Wales and sometime 
Viceroy of India] have come to the conclusion that it is only fit and 
proper I should set myself right with the world in the matter of the now 
famous 18— swindles.” The story is of the true Boothbian order and 
will please the author’s public. (Ward, Lock. Pp. 292. 55.) 

** Agatha Webb,” by Anna Katharine Green (Mrs. Charles Rohifs). 
Towards the end of the book we get this :—*‘ ‘I beg your pardon,’ said 
he, ‘ but the prisoner will not leave town to-day. Important evidence has 
just reached us,’ Mr, Sutherland saw that it was in Frederick’s favour 
and fainted on his son’s neck. As people beheld his head fall forward, 
and observed the look with which Frederick received him in his arms, 
they broke out into a great shout. ‘News!’ they shrieked. ‘News! 
Frederick Sutherland is innocent! See! the old man has fainted from 
joy!’” There are ‘‘ detectives,” of course. (Ward, Lock. Pp. 370, 
3. 6d.) 

The latest addition to Messrs. Methuen’s ** Sixpenny Library” is ‘* My 
Danish Sweetheart,” by WV. Clark Russell, whilst in their ‘* Novelist” 
series (6d.) the firm have just issued a capital story by Gilbert Parker 
entitled ‘* The Pomp of the Lavilettes.” 


New Editions and Reprints 


Mr. Horace Cox has just published a revised and enlarged edition of 
‘¢ The Principles of Chess in Theory and Practice,” by James Mason, The 
book is one which no chess-player can afford to be without, and in its new 
form it should have a wide sale. (Price 2s. 6d.) 

Messrs. Blackie & Son have added to their Latin series for schools 
Book III. of the Aineid of Virgil, with notes and an introduction by 
Professor Sandford, M.A. The introduction is in every way admirable, 
and the notes are useful and sufficient. (Price 1s. 6d.) 

Messrs. Hurst & Blackett send us a sixpenny edition of Afr, Watts- 
Dunton’s “ Aylwin,” with a new introduction by the author. 
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Sampson Low, Marston & Co.’s Books: 
CHINA AND THE FAR EAST. 


Just ready, crown 8vo. cloth extra, price 6s. 


CHINA AND THE PRESENT 
CRISIS: 


With Notes on a Visit to Japan and Korea. By JOSEPH WALTON, M.P. 


*,* Mr. Walton has only recently returned from an eight months’ journey in the 
Far East; he had interviews with many of those who figure so prominently in the 
present crisis, and his work will be found as interesting as it is opportune. 


Just ready. Price 7s. 6d. Crown 8vo. cloth extra. 


EUROPEAN SETTLEMENTS IN 


THE FAR EAST: China, Japan, Corea, Indo-China, Straits Settlements, 
Malay States, Siam, Netherlands India, Borneo, the Philippines, &c. With 
Map and 32 Illustrations. 

AuTHors Preratory Note.—‘' The frequent occurrence in the Press, on both 
sides of the Atlantic, of the phrases ‘Spheres of Influence and ‘The Open Door’; the 
great prominence given to the Far East, both politically and commercially, and the pro- 
minent part it seems destined to play in European politics in the near future, leads the 
compiler to believe that this brief account of the European Settlements in the Far East 
will not be without interest to the political student, the merchant, and the public gene- 
rally. It is also hoped that it will of value to the ever-increasing army of travellers 
asa guide-bcok to many places which, although they lie out of the ordinary route, will 
well repay a visit."—D. W.S. Hong Kong, Afri 1909. 


All interested in the immense area of China now in the British sphere of 


influence should read 
MR. ARCHIBALD LITTLE’S 


THROUGH THE YANGTSE GORGES. 

This Cheap Edition has been so revised and brought up to date and newly illustrated 
throughout as to be practically a new book. With a Map and Thirty-five New Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. 6s. ; 

*.* The Yangtse region is the heart of China, and comprises an area of six hundred 
thousand square miles, inhabited by about one hundred and eighty millions of the most 
industrious and peaceable people of the world. It opens up a magnificent prospect for 
British enterprise. 

** All those who want to know about the Yangtse should read Mr. Little’s book, for | 
there is no one who can compare with him in knowledge of the facts; while Mrs. 
Little’s photographs are a charming feature of the volume.” —S?. ¥ames’s Gazette. 


RUSSIA ON THE PACIFIC AND 


THE SIBERIAN RAILWAY. By Viapimir, Author of ‘ The China-Japan 
War.” With Maps and Illustrations. 8vo. cloth, 14s. [Now ready. 
‘The book is sure to attract attention owing to the inherent—and permanent— 
interest of the important subject with which it deals." —Odserver. 
** It is a story little known to British readers; and it is well worth their study, on 
account of the many incidents of adventure and heroism that have marked the east- 
ward progress of the great Slav Power, and the lessons of policy which it conveys.” 


THE CHINA-JAPAN WAR. Con- 


piled from Japanese, Chinese, and Foreign Sources. By VLApiImiR. Maps 
and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 400 pages, 16s. 


HEROIC JAPAN: 


Complete Dusiption of the War between China and Japan. 
EasTLake and Mr. YAMADA YosuI-Ak1. 
400 pp. 18s. 


an Authentic and 


By Dr. F. W. 
With Maps and Illustrations. 8vo. 


| come to one as a Stale invention. 





A THOUSAND YEARS OF THE 


TARTARS. By E. H. Parker. 8s. 6d. 


| 
CHINESE ACCOUNT OF THE | 


OPIUM WAR. By E. H. Parker. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


NEWFOUNDLAND TO COCHIN 


CHINA, by the Golden Wave, New Nippon, and the Forbidden City. By Mrs. 
Howarp ViNcENT. With Illustrations. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d 


A HISTORY OF CHINA. By Frevericx 


We ts Witiams, Instructor in Oriental History in Yale University. Demy 
8vo. 145. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Lrp. 


St. Dunstan's House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 





PARIS EXHIBITION 
The Offices of THE OUTLOOK in Paris are 
at 30 Rue Taitbout, where Mr. F. Tennant 
Pain will be pleased to supply current and 
back numbers, and to receive advertisements. 





RARE AND OUT OF PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED.— 

State Wants.—25s. each offered for Smith's ‘‘ New Jersey,” 1765; ‘* History 
Virginia,” 1722; Bullock's “ Virginia,” 1649; Jesse's ‘‘ Richard III.,” 1862; Von 
Sybel’s ‘‘ French Revolution,” 1867, 4 vols. ; Jackson's ‘ French Court,” 1881, 2 vols. ; 
“Old Paris,” 1878, 2 vols. ; Lycett, ‘‘ Views in Australia,” 1824; Collyns’ ‘ Red 
Deer,” 1862; ‘‘ Lorna Doone,” 1869, 3 vols.; “‘ Bells and Pomegranates,” 1841; 
Moore's “Alps in 1864"; Stevenson's ‘‘ New Arabian Nights,” 1882, 2 vols, rst 
edition.—-EDWARD BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT 
STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 





FOR SUMMER READING. 


60,000 already Sold. 


PATRIOTISM OR SELF ADVERTISEMENT ? 452! 


Note on 
the War. By Marie Core. Onsale everywhere. Price 2d. 








At all Libraries, Booksellers’, and Railway Bookstalls. 


DAUGHTERS OF PLEASURE: A Novel. By Anna, ComTEssE 


DE BremontT, Author of “A 
Son of Africa,” ‘‘ The Gentleman Digger,” &c. Cloth gilt, 6s. 

‘* Brisk and spicy without being blatant and salacious......a very good book, 
which says a lot of things that wanted saying frankly but delicately. Itis, at the same 
time, an engrossing romance.” — Topical Times. 

‘* Readers will find plenty of cleverness and ‘ go’ in this story, the Bohemian side of 
artistic life being described with verisimilitude as well as graphic force.”—Glode. 

‘* A story of deep human interest, set forth with undoubted literary talent, sense of 
style, and an ability to handle pure narrative that is rare and welcome. A book which 
can not only be read with interest, but re-read.” —Books of To-day. 

A Story of London and Canada 


4 CIRL OF THE NORTH : By HELEN MILeEceTe. Second 


Edition (Third Edition in the press). Cloth gilt, 6s. 
**It is piquant and up-to-date. Miss Milecete’s style is engagingly direct and simple, 
and she has a natural talent for story-telling.”"—Saturday Review. 
‘There is some clever writing in this novel, and the Canadian chapters are particu- 
larly fresh and picturesque.”—Oxtlook. 


THE DERELICT AND TOMMY. 


Cloth, top edge gilt, 2s. 
‘* A simple story invested with an unusual distinction and charm.”—Graphic. 
** A capital tale. Entertaining reading.”—Glasgow Times. 
“The story has a frank directness and a reality that make it thoroughly readable. 
eccccees The story is well expressed and the characters have vitality. Altogether a satis- 
factory little tale." —Literary World. 


By the Author of “ ’Twixt 
the Devil and the Deep Sea.”’ 


3eing the Story of Evelyn Grey, Hospital 


OUTRAGEOUS FORTUNE: Nurse. A realistic Tale of To-day, 


founded on fact. By A New Writer. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

‘Set forth with graphic and unsparing bluntness, and the realistic fidelity is enhanced 
by powerful and vivid diction. There is, however, a pleasing love interest, and many 
flashes of humorous relief lighten this sombre but cleverly-written story.” 

Sunday Chronicle. 


THE TRAGEDY OF THE LADY PALMIST: %, S¢v..5. 


LoncstarF, Author of ‘* Weeds and Flowers,” &c. Art cloth, 2s. 6d. 
‘*This story strikes the fresh note of having been lived, experienced, and does not 
i i There is human nature in it, and passion, and 
We should say, read the book by all means.” —Literature. 


A VIRTUE OF NECESSITY. §.20"2":! 25, Py Henoexs Ansa. 


** A powerful, st rring tale of the present day. 
especially to lady readers.”"—Sun. 


BOYCOTTED, BUT CLEVER. 


SHAMS A Brilliant Society Novel. By ** ****? Fourth Edition. with new 
" Preface, now ready. Boycotted, but clever. Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

“The book is of a most daring character, but the author has treated his theme in a 
very clever manner........ Messrs, W. H. Smith & Son refuse to circulate ‘ Shams,’ 
objecting to it on moral grounds. This act, on their part, however, will not greatly. 
interfere with the sale of the book, which really castigates vice. We believe it will be 
as widely read as the works of Ouida and Marie Corelli."—7he North Star. 


SOME NOTABLE HAMLETS 9°,282 PRESENT TINE (Saran 


Henry Irving, Wilson 
Barrett, Beerbohm Tree, and Forbes Robertson). By CLEMENT Scott. With 
Illustrations by Will G. Mein, and an Appreciation of Mr. Clement Scott by 


L. Arthur Greening. Crown 8vo. buckram, top edge gilt, 2s. 6d. 


tragedy. 


From start to finish it is interesting, 


NEBO » THE MERCHANT OF SUSA. 


A Drama in Three Acts. By A. J. 
© FERREIRA, 


Small 8vo, handmade paper, art cloth, gilt, 2s. €d. net. 


ASHES TELL NO TALES s A Novel. By Mrs. Atsert S. Brap- 


: . " sHaw, Author of ‘‘ False Gods,” ‘‘ The 

Gates of Temptation,” ‘‘ Wife or Slave?” &c. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“‘The book is considerably above the average, and bears evidence of insight into 
character and skill in plot construction of no mean order. The story has a thrilling 
interest, and is dramatically told.”—North Star. 





FUNNY BOOKS FOR HOLIDAY READING. 
DAN LENO, HYS BOOKE. ji crn icone oe ap fal 


Nonsensical, written by DAN LENo. Profusely Illustrated. Sixth Edition now 

ready. Crown 8vo. sewed, 1s. Special Edition, bound in art cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 
‘* Bombshells of fun.” —Scotsman. 

** Full of exuberant, harmless fun.”—Glode. 

** One long laugh from start to finish.”—Z/oyd's. 


THE POTTLE PAPERS A really funny book. 
® (Saul Smiff), Author 
Temptation,” &c. Illustrated by L. Raven Hill. 
Crown $vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
** Humour that is genuine and spontaneous.”"—Pal/ Mall Gazette. 
‘* Who says the sense of humour is dead when we have ‘The Pottle Papers’? We 
can put the book down with the feeling that we have spent a very enjoyable hour and 
laughed immoderately. ‘The Pottle Papers’ will be in everybody's hands before long.” 


St. James's Budget. 
THE PILLYPINGLE PASTORALS. 


A new Humorous Book 
by Druip Gray. Illus- 
trated by W J. Morcan. Crown 8vo. art cloth, 3s. 6d. 
** This is a lively book of comical yarns. . . . The book is frivolous, but it is funny, 
and any reader will like it who enjoys a hearty laugh.” —Scctsman. 


BACHELOR BALLADS And other Lazy Lyrics, by Harry A. Spurr, 
. 9 Author of “A Cockney in Arcadia.” With so 
Illustrations by Joun Hassaty. Crown 8vo. art cloth, 3s. 6d. 
‘ These ‘ Bachelor Ballads’ are excellent fun."— Weekly Sun. 


“Delightfully droll. . . . This book can be prescribed as a certain cure for low 


spirits. The illustrations by John Hassall are distinctly clever.”—Glasgow Citizen. 


Complete Catalogue on Application. 


3y TRISTRAM CouTTS 
of ‘* A Comedy of 
Fourth Edition now ready. 


London : GREENING & CO., Lim., 20 Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road. 
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“ Pleasant Enjoyment and Diversion.” 


NOW READY. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. €d. 


PEOPLE YOU KNOW. 








Emusements 


—— 


SAvoy. 
EVERY EVENING, at 8.45. 
THE PIRATES OF PENZANCE. 
By W. S. Gireert and Artuur SULLIVAN. 
MATINEE every Saturday, at 2.30. 
At 8.15, THE OUTPOST. 
Box Office, 9 A.M. till rz p.m, R. D'OYLY CARTE, Manager. 





{BEING 


INTIMATE PORTRAITS 


OF SOME OF THE 


MEN AND WOMEN OF TO-DAY. 


Edited by PERCY A. HURD. 


The Portraits were drawn for the most part by intimate 
friends of the subjects. 


Among these subjects are— 


Lord SALISBURY. 

Lord ROSEBERY. 
JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN. 
HENRY ARTHUR JONES. 
ELLEN TERRY. 


The Archbishop of CANTERBURY. 
Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT. 

CECIL JOHN RHODES, 

JOSEPH H. CHOATE, 

Lord LISTER. 


“There should be room for such a volume. There are thirty ‘portraits’ and three 
* memories,’ and there is a pleasant variety in the mode of treatment, as most of the 
portraits were written by different people.” —Daily Graphic. 


‘* Pleasant enjoyment and diversion may be found in passing from portrait to portrait. 
Lord Salisbury and Lord Rosebery lead the way ; then come the Kaiser, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Mr. Rhodes, Mr. Chamberlain, Lord Russell of Killowen, Ellen Terry, 
the Queen-Regent of Spain, Sir William Harcourt, Emile Zola, and more than a score 
of others as variously gifted as those mentioned.” —Scotssman. 


“* They are personal in the sense that they deal very directly and familiarly with the 
subject, but without anything in the way of spite or ill-will. Very well done, and reveal 
the man in his habit as he lives.” —Bristol Mercury. 


‘* Are certainly worthy of republication.”—County Gentleman. 


‘**A really delightful book. They are excellently well done. Not one contains a 
single page of dulness. The portraits are appreciative, as might have been expected, 
but still friendliness has not forbidden a good deal of candid criticism—of the just, not 
the venomous description, however. It is the best book we have met with for many a 
long day, and it deserves a big meed of success."— Weekly Dispatch. 


“It should become popular not only with those who are anxious as to the lives of 
great men merely out of curiosity, but to writers and historians of our time ; and with all 
who take an interest in the study of human character in all its varied phases.” 

Morning Herald. 








PLEASANT ODES. 











By T. W. H. CROSLAND, 
Author of ‘‘Other People’s Wings,” &c. 
ONE SHILLING. 





OBSERVER.—‘‘ Mr. Crosland has done nothing stronger.” 
ACADEMY.—" Undeniably ‘ pleasant.’” 





BRISTOL: J. W. ARROWSMITH. 
LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, 








Educational 


_— 


BOGNOR, SUSSEX.—ARGYLL HOUSE HOME SCHOOL 

for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Close to the sea. Mild yet 
bracing climate. Resident certified English, French, and German governesses and 
excellent visiting masters. Individual care and teaching, combined with family life and 
comfort.—Address Miss WICKENDEN, 





PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, SUNNYDOWN, 
GUILDFORD. 

The House stands in 8 acres of ground, at an elevation of nearly soo feet, and faces 
south. There are Fives Courts, a covered Gymnasium and a Workshop. BOYS are 
PREPARED for Scholarship and Entrance Examinations at the Public Schools. 
Inclusive Fees 80 or 100 guineas a year, according to age. 

Principals—Miss BRAHAM and Mr. and Mrs. E. R. BREAKWELL. 





PRIVATE TUITION offered to a limited number of GEN- 

TLEMEN'S SONS by an old Rugbeian and Cambridge man who has had eight 
years’ successful experience of Tuition. Great advantages afforded to those going to 
the Universities, or who are taking up Engineering as a profession.—Address 
A. ELSEE, Esq., M.A., Burlington House, Hampton Hill, Middlesex. 





DALY'S THEATRE.—Sole Proprietor, Mr. GEo. EDWARDES, 
TO-NIGHT, and EVERY EVENING, at 8.15, MATINEE every Saturday, 
at 2.30, SAN TOY, a New Chinese Musical Play. The Book by Epnwarp Morton, 





Lyrics by Harry GReensank and Aprian Ross. Music by Sipngy Jones. Power- 
ful Cast. Box Office open 10 till 10, 
(GAIETY THEATRE. — Lessee and Manager, GEORGE 


EDWARDES.—EVERY EVENING, at 8.15, a Musical Play, entitled THE 


MESSENGER BOY. Box Office (Mr. Oxley) open daily from 1o till 6 and 8 till 10. 





AVENUE THEATRE.—Lessee, Mr. FRANK CURZON, 
Sole Manager, Mr. CHARLES HAWTREY. 
EVERY EVENING, at 8.45, a New Play, entitled 
A MESSAGE FROM MARS. 

Mr. Charles Hawtrey, Mr. Arthur Williams, Mr. G. S. Titheradge, Mr. C. M. 
Lowne; Miss Bella Pateman, Miss Hilda Hanbury, Miss Lydia Rachel, Miss Emily 
Spiller, Miss J. Bateman, &c. At 8, HIS WIFE’S PICTURE. Doors 7.45. 

MATINEE every Wednesday, at 3. 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 


SCIENCE, ARTS, AND EDUCATION. 








FIRST INTERNATIONAL ASSEMBLY, 
PARIS EXHIBITION, 1900. 





The Assembly recruits Members for the Official Congresses, and gives Information 
to those interested about Congresses, Exhibition and University Arrangements. 

For Visitors to the Exhibition a Guidance Scheme, comprising Lectures, Visits to 
the Galleries of the Exhibition, Excursions in and around Paris, Entertainments, &c., 
has been arranged, and is now in working order. 

Membership, including Five Tickets for Exhibition and copy of Special Guide, with 
full participation in Paris arrangements, for one week, £1 15. ; additional weeks, 12s. 6d. 
each. 

Full Information, Prospectuses, Programmes, List of Lectures, &c., from the 


Secretaries, 
Professor PATRICK GEDDES, 
Mr. T. R. MARR. 
5 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, w.c. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 


“Sir Henry Ponsonby Is commanded by the Queen to 
SR thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of his Handbook.” 
“Nothing better could be wished for."—British Weekly. 
“ Far superior to ordinary gwides,"—Lendon Daily Chronicle, 
ts. each. ILtustratep. Maps by Joun Bartno.omew, F.R.G.S, 
Tho Isle of Wight. | eet eee Breoon and Ite Beaconé. 
The Wye Valley. The Iisiands. | Ross, Monmouth, Tintern, 
Bou and the New Forest. The Severn Valley. 
Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, and 8t. 
Aberystwith, Towyn, Aberdovey, and Machynileth. 
hel and Cloucester. 
Welle and the Spas of Mid-Wales. 
Bristol, Bath, Wells, and Weston-super-Ma7s. 
Barmouth, Harieoh, Portmadoo, Criccieth, Pwilheli. 
Liandndno, Rhyl, Bangor, Bettws-' 
A brilliant book."—7Ae Times. * Particularly good.’"—Academy, 
,. “The best Handbook to London ever issued.’ —Liverpre/ Daily Post, 
Enlarged edition, 58.3 60 illustrations, 24 maps and plans. 
LONDON “2°, ENVIRONS. 
By E. C. Coox and E. T. Coor, M.A, 
fe. Tue HoTets or tHE Wortp. A Handbook to the leading 
Hotels throughout the world. *~ 
Uangolion: Darlington & Co. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Lid. 
The Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers, 














THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
BREAKFAST— SUPPER 





PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS, 1900. 


(An Aid to Parents in the Selection of Schools.) 
Gives particulars of Boys’ and Girls’ Schools and Tutors. Also the Scholarships 
obtainable at over 300 Schools. Crown 8vo. 318 pages, red cloth, price 1s. Post 


free, 1s. 4d. 
J. & J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London, 


A selection of Prospectuses will zlso be f desired and particulars of requirements 
are given, 


+ 
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THE BANK OF AFRICA, 


Limited. 
Established 1879. 


Inc ted under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1877. 
Subscri Capital—£ 2,250,000, in 120,000 Shares of £18 


ass. each. Paid up, £750,000, Reserve Fund, £463,000. | 
Head Office 


: 113 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 

Baawcuns.—Cape Colony: Aliwal North, ape Town, 
Cradock, East London, Grahamstown, Kimberley, King 
William's Town, Oudtshoorn, Paarl, Port Elizabeth, 
Queenstown. Natal: Durban, Pietermaritzburg. Rhodesia: 
Bulawayo, Salisbury, Umtali, Transvaal: Barberton, 

ohannesburg, Pretoria, Vrijheid. Orange River Colony: 
thlehem, Bloemf Fi ith, Harrismith, Jagers- 
fontein, Kroonstad, Ladybrand, Philippolis, 
East Africa: Beira, Lourenco Marques. 

Boarp oF Directors.—W. Fleming Blaine, Esq., 
Chairman; A, Chamberlain, Esq., M.P.; Robert W. 
Chamney, Esq.; Owen R. Dunell, ae 3 A. A, Fraser, 
Esq. ; Rochfort Maguire, Esq. ; John Young, Esq. 

General Manager (Resident at Cape Town), James 
Simpson. Secretary, R. G. Davis. 

Letters of Credit and Drafts issued. Bills purchased 
and Collected, and all other Banking business transacted 
with South Africa. 

Deposits received for one year to five years at terms 
ascertainable on application. 


CIVIL SERVICE BANK, 


LIMITED, 
FARADAY HOUSE, 
10 CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 
Telephone No. 1946 Gerrard. 
Directors. 

J. A. Edmond, Esq. E. J. Gouly, Esq. 

J. T. Smith, Esq. J. T. Southgate, Esq. 

Current Accounts may be opened at any time by paying 
in a small sum. No charge made for keeping accounts 
with a minimum balance of £10. Interest allowed on 
balances of £25 and upwards. Facilities offered to cus- 
tomers residing at a distance. 

Amounts of £5 and upwards received on Deposit 
Accounts and Interest allowed as follows :— 

Withdrawable at Three Months’ notice, 3 per cent. 
9 One Month's - - « 

Advances made on moderate terms upon approved 
security. 

For full particulars apply to 

H. S. COOPER, Manager, 


Bank Hours :—10 to 5.30; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


Established in 1817, 

Capital Paid-up, £2,465,753. Reserve Fund, 
£1,438,357- Undivided Profits, £87,777. 
Head Office and Board of Directors :— 
MONTREAL, 


General Manager— 
E. S. CLOUSTON, Esq., Montreal, 


LONDON OFFICE— 
22 ABCHURCH LANE, E.C. 


CoMMITTEE: 
Right Hon. LORD STRATHCONA AND 
MOUNT ROYAL, G.C.M.G, 
THOMAS SKINNER, Esq. 





Winburg. 











Undertake monetary business with all parts of | 


Canada, Newfoundland, and the United States, 
and issue Sterling and Currency Drafts and Cable 


Transfers. 
Financial Agents of the Government of the 
Dominion of Canada, 


ALEXANDER LANG, Manager. 


HOULDER BROTHERS & CO., Limited. 
FOR AUSTRALIA, RIVER PLATE, SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA, 
HOULDER LINE OF STEAMERS, 





Tons. | ns, 
Horney GRANGE .. 3,750 | Erstree GRANGE .. 
OvINGDEAN GRANGE 3,500 

Urmston GRANGE .. 5,400 
LANGTON GRANGE... 9,200 | RipPINGHAM GRANGE 9, 
DENTON GRANGE .. 9,200 | SOUTHERN CROSS .. 7,300 


These splendid full-powered Steamships, employed in 
the above trades, have excellent accommodation for passen- 
= All the latest improvements, including smoking room, 

aths (h. & c.), piano, refrigerated provision chamber, elec- 
tric light, &c. ining saloons and state rooms amidships. 

For Passage, Freight, or Insurance, apply at the Offices 
of the Company, 


146 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
14 Water Street, Liverpool. 
30 Gordon Street, Glasgow. 
337 Cuyo, Buenos Ayres. 
446 Calle San Martin, Rosario, 
Gran Dock, Ensenada, La Plata. 
63 Pitt Street, Sydney, N.S.W. 


T 

6 

Royston GRANGE .. 6,400 

Beacon GRANGE 6,400 
9 


yO00 | 


AFRICAN BANKING 


CORPORATION, 
Limited. 


Heap OFrFice: | 
43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C, | 


Business Hours, 10-4. Saturdays, 10-1. 








sata 
Registered Capital - 


| Subscribed Capital - 


£2,000,000 | 
£800,000 | 


} 





Boarp or Directors.—Edward Webb, Esq., Chair- 
; man; James Dalison Alexander, Esq. (of Messrs. Alex- | 
| ander, Fletcher & Co.); Augustus Durant, Esq. (of 
| Messrs. A. Durant & Co.); Major S. Wynne Finch | 
| (Director of the Rhodesia Gold Fields, Limited); Sir | 
| Francis Knollys, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Director of the | 
Great Eastern Railway Company; Thomas Rudd, Esq., 
| Director of the Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, | 
Limited ; William James Thompson, Esq., J.P., Chairman 
| of the National Discount Company, Limited. | 
| Bankers.—The London Joint Stock Bank, Limited ; 
| Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited ; Prescott, Dims- 
dale, Cave, Tugwell & Co., Limited; Parr’'s Banking 
Company and the Alliance Bank, Limited (Sir Samuel | 
Scott, Bart., & Co.'s Branch). 
} Brancues 1n Soutu Arrica.—Cape Town, Bloem- 
fontein, Bulawayo, Durban, East London, Francis Town 
| (Tati), Germiston, Graaff-Reinet, Grahamstown, Johannes- 
| burg, Kimberley, King William's Town, Malmesbury, 
Matjesfontein, Molteno, Montagu Paarl, Port Elizabeth, 
| Pretoria, Queenstown, Salisbury, Umtata, Worcester, 
Wynberg. 

Acency 1n America (New York). 

Current Accounts are opened, Cheque Books issued, 
and all descriptions of Banking Business connected with 
South Africa conducted on the usual terms. 








Fixed Deposits received at rates which can be ascer- 
tained on application. 


| G. W. THOMSON, Chief Manager. 
| 

| 
| 


UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


| (LIMITED). 


| ESTABLISHED 1837. 








INCORPORATED 1880. 
Paid-up Capital ......sssseeeee8 41,500,000 
Reserve Fund .......ssseeseees e 750,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors.. 3,000,000 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Colo- 
nies of Australia and New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 
BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent for 
collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 
W. E. CARBERY, Maxager. 
71 Cornhill, London, E.C. 





Extension of Cape Government System. 
The Shortest, Quickest, and Cheapest Route 
between 


EUROPE AND RHODESIA 


Via Capetown, Kimberley, Vryburg, Mafeking, 
Palapye, Francistown, and Bulawayo. 
Trains with Saloon Accommodation leave Capetown 
daily at 9 p.m. for Bulawayo, and Bulawayo at 7 p.m. for 
| Capetown. Fares: Capetown to Bulawayo, 1st Class, 
| 18 8s. r1d. ; and Class, £12 5s. 11d. ; 3rd Class, £5 13s. 5d. 
Average Time: London to Capetown by Royal Mail 
| Steamer i952 miles), 17 days. Capetown to Bulawayo by 
Railway 1,360 miles), 3 days. The Coach and Transport 
Services are being rapi ly extended and improved between 
stations on the Company's line and neighbouring towns and 
districts in Bechuanaland, Matabeleland, and Mashonaland. 
Further particulars may be obtained on application at 
the Company's Offices : 15 St. Swithin’s Lane, London, 
EC. J, F. JONES, Secretory. 


BEIRA RAILWAY, | 


'PAULING & CO., LTD., LESSEES. 


QUICKEST & CHEAPEST ROUTE 
TO RHODESIA. 


Mail Trains leave Beira every Wednesday and 
Saturday for Umtali and Salisbury. 
Goods Trains run daily as required. 








| 


| Further particulars may be obtained from the Traffic 
Manager at Beira, or from PAULING & CO., Ltd., 
| 26 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 


| 


RHODESIA RAILWAYS, LTD. 


UNION-CASTLE LINE 


SOUTH AFRICAN ROYAL MAIL 


SERVICE. 
CAPE COLONY, NATAL, BEIRA, AND 
MAURITIUS, 
South- 
Steamers. London. ampton. 
| SSABINE 

(via Las Palmas).....-..++ coe —_— Aug. 1 
*DUNOTTAR CASTLE 

(via Madeira) ......ccscccccece — Aug. 4 
taRAGLAN CASTLE 

(via Teneriffe) ......+ cccccccce Aug. 3 Aug. 4 
*BRITON 

(via Madeira) ....... matintinieie oa Aug. 1 
tARUNDEL CASTLE 

(via Las Palmas)......++0+. eee Aug. 10 Aug. 11 
GREEK 

(via Las Palmas) ........cccece —_ Aug. 15 
*CARISBROOK CASTLE 

(via Madeira) ....-..006 eevece —_— Aug. 18 
tGERMAN 

(via Teneriffe) .....+..s0e6 eooe Aug. 17. Aug. 18 


* Royal Mail Steamer. + Intermediate Steamer. 
Mauritius Steamer. a Calling at St. Helena. 


Union-Castle Special Express Trains leave Waterloo for 
Scuthampton every Saturday. 


Apply to Donald Currie & Co., Managers, 
8 Fenchurch Street, and 96 Bishopsgate Street 


Within, London, E.C. 
AND ROUND THE 


C 2 P . R. WORLD TRIPS. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, and 
HAWAII. 


FROM VANCOUVER EVERY MONTH. 





OCEAN SERVICES 





YOKOHAMA (Inland Sea), SHANG- 
HAI, HONG KONG. 


FROM VANCOUVER EVERY THREE WEEKS. 


For tickets, free pamphlets, &c., apply Pas- 
senger Department, Canadian Pacifie Railway, 
67 King William Street, E.C., or 30 Cockspur 
Street, S.W. Agency of Allan, American, 
Cunard, Dominion, New Zealand Shipping, 
Norddeutscher, Orient, P. & 0O., Shaw Savill, 
White Star, &c. 


THE CANARY ISLANDS, MADEIRA AND 
MOROCCO LINE OF STEAMERS. 





SPECIAL SUMMER CRUISES. 


The Company now offers exceptional facilities to those 
desiring short sea trips. 

Steamers sail every week, and call at Gibraltar, Morocco, 
Coast Ports, Canary Islands, and Madeira, returning to 
London (via the Canary Islands and Madeira) in about 25 
days, making altogether a most enjoyable holiday. 

Fares for the round voyage, First-class, £21 and 
415 15S., according to position of berth. 

Electric light throughout. Saloons and cabins on deck. 
Cuisine of the highest standard. Stewardess carried. 

Passengers who so desire may break the journey at any 
port of call and return by any subsequent steamer of 
above-named line within six months, 

For further particulars and handbooks apply to 

FORWOOD BROS. & Co., 3 Crosby Square, E.C., 
or THOS. COOK & SON’S Offices. 





Messrs. ANDREW REID & CO. 
CLAIM FOR THEIR 


PICTORIAL POSTER WORK 


ORIGINALITY IN DESIGN. 
HARMONIOUS COLOURING. 
STRENGTH AND BREADTH OF EFFECT. 
DISTINCTNESS OF THE ADVERTISEMENT. 
INTELLIGENT REPRODUCTION OF ORIGINAL 


(By LirHoGRapPHic PRocEss). 











ANDREW REID & CO., Limited, 
Specialists in Pictorial Advertising. 


OFFICES: 
50 GREY STRFET, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
London Office—24 Cullum Street, E.C. 
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The Subscription List opens to-day, SATURDAY, 28th July, 1900, and will 
be closed on or before TUESDAY, 31st July, 1900, at 11 A.M., for Town 
and Country. 

No issue of Debentures or Debenture Stock or Pre-Preference Shares can be made 
-without the sanction of a Resolution passed at a Meeting specially convened of the 
holders of such Preference Shares by a majority of two-thirds in value present or repre- 
sented thereat. The Assets on which the present issue of £110,000 Preference Shares 
have preferential rights amounted to £171,829 7s. 1d., exclusive of goodwill, on the 
arth Siegen, 1899, from which date the business is taken over. 


HYAM & COMPANY (1900) 


LIMITED, 
LONDON, LEEDS, BIRMINCHAM AND WOLVERHAMPTON. 


(/ncorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 189°.) 


CAPITAL - - £200,000, 


DIVIDED INTO 
110,000 5 per Cent. Cumulative Preference Shares 
of £1 each... = on ‘ace .. £110,000 
90,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each ar 90,000 
£200,000 
Of the Ordinary Shares the Vendors take 25,000 at paras part of their purchase 
price, and 15,000 are held in reserve for issue later on as the needs of the business may 
require, and will, when issued, be offered in the first instance to the Shareholders. 
Issue for Public Subscription of 110,000 5 per Cent. Cumu- 
lative Preference Shares of £1 each at par, and 50,000 
Ordinary Shares of £1 each at par. 


The Preference Shares will be entitled to a fixed Cumulative Pre- 
ferential Dividend at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, and will rank, 


both as regards Dividend and Capital, in priority to the Ordinary 
Shares. 
Payments for both Classes of Shares are to be made as follows :— 


£0 2 6 per Share on Application. 

ee ae os », Allotment, 

010 0 re two months after Allotment. 
£1 0 0 

The Dividend on the Preference Shares will be payable half yearly, on the rst 
February and rst August in each year, the first payment calculated from the dates fixed 
for payment of the instalments being on 1st February next. 

Payment in full may be made on allotment, interest on prepayments being allowed at 
the rate of 4 per cent. per annum, for which a separate cheque will be issued by the 
Company as early as possible after such prepayment has been made. 

DIRECTORS. 
THOMAS LILLEY (Chairman, Lilley & Skinner, Limited), Chairman. 
WILLIAM PELLING (Director, Hyam & Company, Limited), Managing Director. 
G. W. HOLLWAY (Manager at Leeds of Hyam & Company, Limited). 
¥. C. BASTICK (Manager at Birmingham and Wolverhampton of Hyam & Company, 


Limited). BANKERS 


THE UNION BANK OF LONDON, LIMITED, 2 Princes Street, London, E.C., 
and Branches. 


THE LONDON CITY AND MIDLAND BANK, LIMITED, Threadneedle 
Street, London, E.C., and Branches, 


BROKERS. 
M. MOCATTA, SON & BROWNE, 10 Copthall Avenue, E.C., and Stock 
Exchange. 
SCLICITORS. 
NICHOLSON, GRAHAM & GRAHAM, 24 Coleman Street, E.C. 
AUDITORS. 
JOSOLYNE, MILES & BLOW, 238 King Street, Cheapside, London, E.C. 
SECRETARY AND OFFICES (70 tem.). 
E. N. DAWE, Finsbury House, Blomfield Street, London, E.C. 
5 be Company has been formed for the purpose of acquiring and taking over as a 
going concern, and carrying on and extending the well-known business of 
Messrs. Hyam Co., Limited, Merchant Tailors and Outfitters, now carried on by 
them at their various depdts at— 
134, 136, 138 & 140 Oxford Street, and 84 Well Street, London, W. 
42 & 43 Briggate, Leeds. 
21, 22 & 23 New Street, Birmingham. 
40 & 41 Dudley Street, Wolverhampton. . 


Prospectuses and Forms of Application may be obtained from the Bankers and 
Trokers to the Company. 





SAFE KEEPING OF SECURITIES. 
SAFE KEEPING OF SECURITIES. 


“* What with Safe Deposits there is no reason why clients should not keep 
their own Securities." —Daity Matt, May gth, rgoo. 


THE CHANCERY LANE 
aawtsai' uve. SAFE DEPOSIT 


61-62 CHANCERY LANE. 


Provides means of placing in Absolute Safety, under the Depositor's own control 
and open to daily inspection, all kinds of Securities, Bonds, Plate, Jewels, 
Manuscripts, and valuables of every description. 
SAFES from £1 1s, per annum. 
STRONG ROOMS from £5 5s. per annum. 
DEPOSITS FOR SAFE KEEPING from 5s, 
PROPRIETORS : 
THE CHANCERY LANE SAFE DEPOSIT AND OFFICES COMPANY, LTD. 
Visitors are invited to inspect the Safe Deposit, which is open free from 9 A.M. to 
6 p.m. Descriptive Prospectus and full particulars may be obtained from the MANAGER 
and SECRETARY, at the Company's Offices : 


63-64 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 











INDIA £3 PER CENT. STOCK. 


Not Redeemable before 5th October, 1948. 


Trustees are empowered to invest in this Stock, unless expressly forbidden by the 
Instrument creating the Trust. (See the Trustee Act, 1893.) 


ISSUE OF £3,000,000, which will be consolidated with the 
existing India £8 per Cent. Stock. 


Price of Issue fixed by the Secretary of State for India in Council 
al £95 105. per cent. 


THE GOVERNOR and COMPANY or tue BANK or ENGLAND give notice 
that they are authorised to receive applications for this Loan. 

This Issue is made under the provisions of the East India Loan Act, 1898, and 
previous Acts. 

This Stock will bear interest at the rate of £3 per cent. per annum, payable quarter! 
at the Bank of England, on the sth January, the sth April, the sth July, and the ste 
October in each year, the first Dividend (a full quarter's Dividend) being payable on the 
sth October next; and will be consolidated with the India £3 per Cent. Stock now 
existing, which is not redeemable until the sth October, 1948, but will be redeemable at 
paron or after that day, upon one year's previous notice having been given in the 
London Gazette by the Secretary of State for India in Council. 

The Books of the Stock are kept at the Bank of England and at the Bank of Ireland, 
where all assignments and Transfers are made. All Transfers and Stock Certificates are 
free of Stamp Dutv. 

The same facilities are given in respect of this Stock for the transmission of dividend 
warrants by post as are given in the case of Consols and India £3 10s. and £2 105. per 
Cent. Stocks. 

Applications, which must be accompanied by a deposit of £5 per cent., will be 
received at the Chief Cashier's Office, Bank of England. The List will be closed on, or 
before, Thursday, the 2nd August, 1900. In case of partial allotment, the balance of 
the amount paid as deposit will be applied towards the payment of the first Instalment. 
Should there be a surplus after making that payment, such surplus will be refunded by 
cheque. 

Applications must be for multiples of £100, and all allotments will be in multiples of 
450; but the Stock, once inscribed, will be transferable in any sums which are multiples 
of a penny. 

The dates on which the further payments will be required are as follows :— 
1S tos, percenon Tuesday, 14th August, 1900. 
£25 ~» Tuesday, 11th September, 1900. 
£25 es Wednesday, 3rd October, 1900. 
425 80 Monday, sth November, 1900. , 

The instalments may be paid in full on, or after, the 14th August, 1909, under dis- 
count at the rate of £24 per cent. per annum, : 

In case of default in the payment of any instalment at its proper date, the deposit and 
the instalments previously paid will be liable to forfeiture. ie 

Scrip Certificates to bearer, with a Coupon attached for a full quarter's dividend 
payable on the sth October, 1900, will be issued in exchange for the provisional receipts. 

These Scrip Certificates to bearer can be inscribed (in other words, can be converted 
into Stock free of charge), or exchanged for Stock Certificates to bearer with Coupons 
attached, on payment of tbe usual fees, as soon as they have been paid in full. 

Stock may be converted at any time into Stock Certificates to bearer, with Coupons 
attached, on payment of the usual fees. 

Commission at the rate of one-eighth per cent. will be allowed to Bankers, Brokers, 
and other Agents. 

Applications must be on printed forms, which may be obtained at the Bank of 
England and the Bank of Ireland, or at any of their Branches; of Mr. Willie A. W. 
Scott, the Broker to the Secretary of State for India in Council (Messrs. Sheppards, 
Pellys, Scott & Co.), 57 Old Broad Street, London, E.C.; or of Messrs. Mullens 
Marshall & Co., 4 Lombard Street, Loadon, E C. 

Bank of England, July 27, 1900. 











A PERFECT FLOW OF INK. 
KING OF FOUNTAIN PENS 


IS THE “SWAN” FOUNTAIN PEN. 
Contributes Made in 3 sizes at 


10/6 
16/6 
25/- 


UP TO 


£18 18s. 


POST FREE. 


immeasurably 
to 

celerity 

and 

comfort 

in 

writing. 
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MATTIE A | iH 
cing 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE ON APPLICATION TO | 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 


93 CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 95a Regent St. LONDON, W.; 3 Exchange St., 
MANCHESTER; Brentano's, 37 Avenue de l'Opera, PARIS. \ 
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